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(, MONG the con- 
| solations to many 
of a return to a 
London home at 
this season is to 

S be reckoned find- 
ing the National 
Gallery again 
within reach. It 
is among the 
boons of _ the 
present direction 
that we do not 
now return to 
find the doors closed. Not only is it open, but 
new acquisitions of great interest have taken 
their positions on the walls, and re-arrange- 
ments are in progress which will be to the 
alvantage of old as well as new. 

National Museums and National Galleries of 
Art have an inevitable tendency as time goes 
on to become more and more crowded; what- 
ever enters is retained, and the stream of addi- 
tions, though sometimes more rapid and more 
copious than at others, is seldom intermittent 
inany case for long together, and in the most 
important cases never. The contents press 
on the limits of available room, which do 
not very readily expand; the result, in the 
more unfortunate instances, is inevitable con- 
fusion among the contents; the best uses 
of the institution, be it scientific, artistic, 
or literary, are hampered. Treasures obtained 
at great cost, recovered with great labour, are 
reburied in magazines, covered up in crowded 
cases, and even lost sight of by the very cus- 
todians themselves. 

It is well if seclusion and enforced neglect 
do not induce irreparable damage; in the 
meantime the purposes which such national 
institutions should subserve are in a large 
degree frustrated ; opportunities of intelligent 
study and research are forfeited together with 
the no less important humanising influence of 
refined enjoyment and stimulant admiration. 

The utmost that a director can do under 
difficulties which he may pardonably find 
©xasperating, will be an unsatisfactory com- 
Promise; it is a happy day when fretfulness 
and impatience within the institution and with- 
out become 80 effectively irritant that supreme 
aaa. = er seeks its own ease by con- 
P cae ional space and expense required. 

ponsibility then accrues for dealing 
with new problems of distribution and classifi- 
Cation, and even so the conflict will not still be 
a extinct between the necessary and the 

sirable, or between estimates of the desirable 


> ga ar to different points of observa- 





Let us leave aside for a time the multifarious 


Kensington, and take the simpler example of 
the National Gallery. On how many different 
principles may the pictures be classified ? Even 
so far as arrangement has already proceeded, 
we may observe that no single principle has 
been or is likely to be pedantically adhered to, 
but that the value of more than one has been 
duly appreciated, and each allowed more free- 
dom of scope as it can vindicate its relative 
importance. 

The simplest rule of all, and it would seem 
the most authoritative, is the chronological. 
Why should we not take time frankly by the 
hand, and place the pictures on the walls in 
proper historical sequence, as nearly as possibly 
can be ascertained in the order in which they 
were painted? The datesof many of the most 
important are known to a year, or within a year 
or two, and confining limits are given for others 
by the birth and death years of the painters. 
But History will not so be satisfied. History, it 
has been said, relies on the services of two 
handmaidens equally indispensable; one of these 
is Chronology, but Geography is the other. 
Collocation in space is as important a considera- 
tion as proximity in time, whether we study 
the revolutions of empires or the developments 
and reactions of schools and styles of art. If 
an arrangement is guided by dates alone we 
shall be presented with a series of works in 
styles so perplexingly intermingled that what- 
ever glimpse of true historical relation may 
flatter us at one moment will be baffled and 
evaded the next, and the scheme as an aid to 
study will be naught. 

An alternative seems to present itself which 
has also the advantage of avoiding too rigid 
formality by a reasonable compromise. Works 
of art may be classified and distributed by 
Schools: so the intimate relations dependent 
upon national or provincial origin will have the 
best chance of appreciation by the student, and 
arrangement in chronological sequence within 
these limits will assume peculiarly instructive 
significance. This scheme will have the advan- 
tage of exhibiting most clearly the successive 
phases of the art of particular masters. When 
the productions of one artist are numerous they 
will constitute an illustrated artistic biography. 
The interest for the student is great, and may 
even become absorbing, in following the de- 
velopment or variations of mere technical pro- 
cesses and skill, still more in tracing the history 
in a particular case, of mastery in the employ- 
ment of technical excellence for the realisation 
of the artistic idea. The points of view thus 
taken may not be the most important or the 
loftiest, but they are, nevertheless, of great 
importance, and, in consequence, go very far to 
justify the predilection which is so constantly 
observable in galleries of art, for arrangement of 
pictures according to schools. This is especially 
helpful for the more exclusively intellectual 





They may be divided into the sub-classes of 
those who set themselves to know, and who are 
satisfied with knowing whatever is to be known 
about art, and thus consider especially its 
external history and the catalogue of its extant 
monuments, their vicissitudes and whereabouts ; 
and those students upon a slightly more elevated 
platform, who are not endowed with immediate 
sensibility of refined and ideai art, but who 
have a certain faculty for estimating and taking 
account of the effect of works of art on the 
sensibility of the more gifted. Students of this 
class have a certain sense of beauty which, in 
their cases, is oddly balked of its natural effect 
of exciting any particular enthusiasm for it. 
The faculty seems equivalent to a keen mer- 
cantile instinct for the permanent attractive- 
ness of qualities for which the dealer himself 
has no other than a mercantile respect. 

But the arrangement of pictures by Schools, 
advantageous compromise as it may be, like all 
compromises is not entirely satisfactory, even 
for the colder criticism whlch occupies itself 
chiefly with authenticity of works and manners 
and styles of masters. It is rarely that the 
development of a school is self-contained. It 
is susceptible of influence from even remote 
localities ; the school of art in one province 
may be a true revival of a movement which has 
died out in another. Then there need be no 
disturbance of the chronological arrangement. 
But in other cases the contemporary schools of 
remote localities,;—remote as Flanders from 
Italy,—re-act on each other. So far there 
would be instruction in breaking through the 
separation of schoolsand placing contemporary 
pictures side by side in illustration of the com- 
municated sympathy. But, indeed, there would 
also be instruction in exhibiting not only the 
sympathies of contemporary schools, but illus- 
trations of how utterly alien in spirit and in 
style may be the works of schools which, as 
well remote from each other as also in close 
proximity, are working on in full vigour con- 
temporaneously. Nay, there is a still more 
surprising and it may be more instructive class 
of instances, because such as help to widen our 
conceptions as to what we may call the physi- 
ology of fine art ; works of the same province 
and the same school and absolutely contem- 
porary, are yet representative of different epochs 
of art development in consequence of the fond 
or the inevitable retention by one master or 
another of the earlier style and maxims, while 
men more adventurous or more gifted are press- 
ing eagerly forward for novelties of freer and 
wider scope. 

On the whole, then, it seems probable that 
the exhibition of pictures in an arrangement 
according to local schools is the most desirable, 
whetker it be possible or not to observe also any 
chronological sequence; at the same time, a 
strong word may be put in for the interest that 








students of art and art history, and these | 


would attach to one saloon being devoted tothe 
if 
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exhibition of nearly contemporary pictures from 
a variety of schools. The selection of a date 
must necessarily depend upon the number and 
importance of the pictures which could be 
assembled on this principle. There can be little 
doubt, however, that no difficulty would be 
experienced with the resources of our Gallery 
in coming to a satisfactory decision. The 
guiding rule in the selection of particular 
pictures as exemplars where special date is not 
to be determined would, of course, be the 
known dates of the career and acme of the 
several painters. 

We need not, however, be dependent upon 
changes of hanging in the galleries, which would 
certainly induce disturbances not easily com- 
pensated for. Even reference to the catalogue 
may be dispensed with for our purpose. The 
pictures are inscribed with the names, schools, 
and life-dates, as known or approximate, of 
the several painters. 

Here are some of the contrasts which 
appeal to us as we pass along, with warning 
to be cautious how we theorise on the reflec- 
tion of a period in its art. Leonardo da 
Vinci and Raffaelle may be said to have closed 
their lives within a year of each other,—1519 
and 1520; they were contemporaries in art in 
the truest sense, and, among others, so were 
Michelangelo and Titian, whose lives were pro- 
longed for half a century and more beyond (1564 
and 1576). But not so Botticelli, who only 
died five years before Raffaelle (1515) ; not so 
Francia and Fra Bartolommeo, who predeceased 
him only three years (1517); nor Gian Bellini, 
only four (1516); nor Carpaccio, who actually 
survived him two years (1522); nor Pietro 
Perugino, his own master, who survived him 
five (1524). It is curious to speculate where 
theorists who should have no literary records 
to guide them would distribute the Italian and 
other painters in sequence on the simple pre- 
sumptions of characteristic style. Would the 
life of Albert Diirer be suspected of overlapping 
that of Raffaelle at either end (1471 as against 
1483, and 1528 against 1520)? Would it be 
suspected that Carlo Crivelli was painting in 
1493 when Leonardo was forty years old and 
Mantegna sixty ? 

The tendency of these reflections may well 


carry us onward to entertain still another theory 
of how to derive delight and instruction together 
from our noble national possessions housed in 


Trafalgar-square. The exclusive adoption of 
the historical point of view is apt to foster what 
is after all but vanity in the sorry accomplish- 
ment of being able to catch sight quickly of 
those most superficial of all characteristics by 
which a work is assigned to one painter rather 
than another, or to one especial phase in his 
transitional styles, or by which it is identified 
as retaining the vestiges of a school that is no 
longer vital, or betrays in anticipation the 
change about to supervene. Criticism which is 
so directed and satisfied to be so limited never 
penetrates to the true source of inspiration of 
the painter, or attains to full communion with 
all that is elevating and ennobling in his ideal. 
The true appreciation of a fine picture as of 
any great work of art is obtained, if ever, by 
regarding it less as an historical link than as an 
independent poetical creation. In this case, as 
in several others, the dictum of Aristotle holds 
good that poetry is a far more serious and sig- 
nificant affair than history. We may dismiss 
all interest and concern as to the circumstances 
of rivalry with Raffaelle that affected the pro- 
duction of Sebastiano del Piombo’s Raising of 
Lazarus, the question of the amount of assist- 
ance given to him by Michelangelo, the relation 
of its style to that of other works by the master 
and his contemporaries, &c., and still be all the 
more securely on our way to set our minds to 
the mind of the painter, to think the thoughts 
and experience sympathetically the emotions by 
which he was possessed when he embodied the 
expression of them in his masterpiece. In this 
respect it seems even to be an advantage for 
one who would derive the best enjoyment of 
art, to be more than unfamiliar with, to be even 
ignorant of, the technicalities of art, the secrets 
of vehicles and grounds and glazes. The prac- 
tical artist of necessity is plunged amidst in- 
cessant cares about incidents of manipulation 
and problems of combined materials; even 
though such anxieties are annihilated in the 
fervour of the imaginative crisis which sets 
them to work, they are always ready to reassert 
themselves. The late Mr. Leslie used to relate 
how he once met Stothard and eagerly told him 
of the delight he owed to a small oil picture of 





a tender parting which had recently been 
exhibited. ‘‘I am glad you liked it,’ said 
Stothard calmly; “Tl tell you how I did it; I 
had white of egg and then, &c.,” as if he 
was himse/f unconscious of any success that 
was not due to what might have been scraped 
up with a palette-knife. 

It is by no means intended to put forth that 
a picture can be duly appreciated, fully and 
sympathetically felt, independently of any 
intellectual exertion on the part of the spec- 
tator,—that we have only to sit down before it 
and look at it long enough, and that we shall so 
drink in insensibly all the beauty and all the 
sentiment which it is competent to inspire. It 
is much if we may in this manner attain to the 
completeness of that mere sensuous enjoyment 
which dwells contentedly on colour simply as 
colour, texture as texture, artful arrangement as 
merely agreeable composition of lines, and 
imitation of material qualities generally as 
imitation and no more. Where figures or 
groups are in question, some attention will 
often be demanded if we are to recognise cor- 
rectly what is the preoccupation that decides 
their individual and relative actions ; and where 
specific occupation and action are not repre- 
sented there is still a decision to be arrived at 
as to the sentiment of a pose ora gesture. It 
is due to the delicacy of expression which the 
great masters delight in that a demand is made 
upon delicacy of observation. Not from them 
are we to expect an enhancement of emphasis 
to make gure that the intention cannot escape 
“the meanest capacities.” They take the risk 
of limiting their truly sympathetic public, and 
so it is that the great mass of admirers of the 
greatest works are but worshippers in an outer 
court, and that their awe is commanded by 
mere externalities, while the true initiates are 
but a few,—the scanty group of accepted 
Bacchics, in the ancient phrase,—as compared 
with a general mob who are flourishing the 
thyrsus. In the grand picture at Dresden of 
the Madonna di San Sisto, a Pope on one side 
looks towards the Virgin, and at the same time 
extends a hand in the direction of the spectator, 
—with what significance? A critic will con- 
fidently tell us he is pointing out the wor- 
shippers to the favourable attention of the 
Virgin, and so, if we listen, we are sent wrong 
disastrously. But we scrutinise the gesture on 
our own account, and then the action of the hand 
is seen to be gently repressive, the gesture is that 
of warning to silence and devout expectation, 
and then the absorbed expressions of both the 
Virgin and the Divine infant are no longer out 
of harmony with a futile appeal by a zealous 
attendani. The subject might be pursued in 
its application to the appropriate study of the 
sentiment even of landscapes which are not 
dependent for their interest on groups or single 
figures; but here for the present the argumeni 
may be left. 








THE EXPLOSION AT WOOLWICH, AND 
ITS PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


THE recent destruction of the rocket store- 
house in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich suggests 
some considerations of importance from the 
Builder’s special point of view. The line which 
separates architecture from engineering may 
often be easy to indicate; and in the latter 
art the province of the Royal and of the Civil 
Engineer may usually be discriminated. But 
when it comes to the fact of a town like Wool- 
wich being subjected to what some military 
witnesses have described as worse than a bom- 
bardment, while steel rockets weighing 25 Ib. 
and upwards soared for miles through the air, 
terrifying the inhabitants of a large area of 
country, and more wonderful for the small 
amount of damage inflicted than even for the 
range of their unexpected flight, it is time for 
the civilian to express his views, and for those 
who perform,—in the Press, maybe, or in any 
other service,—something of the functionsof the 
Edile, to say distinctly what they have to say 
on the subject. 

One consideration is very obvious, although 
we put it forward with due reserve. With the 
annual increase in the power of weapons of 
destruction, and in the force of explosive com- 
pounds, the danger of having too many eggs in 
one basket palpably increases. In a siege, the 
explosion of a magazine is not an unknown 
occurrence. It is one, however, which is very 
likely to determine the rendition of the place. 


And the new point in the case is, that the 
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more potent the explosive force, and the greater 
the store of ammunition and of projectiles, the 
greater is the danger arising from any partial 
explosion, and the greater the risk of com: 
munication from store to store, until utter 
destruction ensues. It is not necessary to have 
gone through a course of instruction at the 
Royal Military Academy to understand this, J]; 
is a general statement of which the truth ig 
indubitable, however it may be hedged in by 
wise practical precautions. 

As to these, it strikes us that one of the first 
would be to provide a new site for a fortified 
arsenal, out of the reach of the fire of veggelg 
and forming a military point of resistance, in 
the event of any invasion or intestine trouble 
of at least equal value toChatham. This, how. 
ever, we only venture to suggest. But the points 
where the great barriers of the Surrey downs 
are cloven,—by the Mole, at Dorking, and by 
the Wey, at Guildford,—or where they are turned 
at the western dip, are situations of strategic 
study. Birmingham, again, is at once a sort of 
geographical centre, and a point which the 
levels of the country render important. If our 
English railways had been laid down with the 
same attention to the true requirements of the 
country, strategic as well as commercial, that was 
successfully given to the Irish railway system 
by the anxious care of Field Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, the centre of the web, whence the 
great spider of the intelligence department 
would watch every radiating line, would have 
been placed somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham. 

This, however, is a large subject. It is one 
rather for the consideration of H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief than for that of amateur 
advisers; and even if adopted by the highest 
military authority, would still have to be thrashed 
out before Parliament. We will confine any 
positive recommendations to minor matters; 
yet, minor as they are, they may mean life or 
death to many. 

In the first place, it seems to us that sufficient 
attention has not been given to the structural 
strength of the storehouses in our arsenals. For 
powder, no doubt, very great precautions are 
adopted. But for those quiet-looking steel cases 
which seem so unlikely to come to any mis- 
chief, the recent explosion teaches us that 
something of the nature of bomb-proof stores 
should be provided. And that is not all. Sub- 
division of structures is essential. Separate 
store-rooms should be so wallcd from one 
another that, supposing one of them to be the 
scene of an explosion, the mischief should not 
extend further. This we hold to be of the 
utmost importance. We can only fancy one 
plea put in by way of demur, and that is, 
“Look at the expense!” As to that, what was 
the expense of the explosion of the 24th of 
September ? And what would it have been but 
for—shall we venture to say the chance ?—that 
allowed of the flight of so many deadly projec- 
tiles with little more recorded mischief than if 
they had been so many rooks? We cannot 
count on such immunity again from such an 
example. 

Besides this obvious precaution of the sub- 
division of bomb-proof stores, the very nature 
of the rocket demands a special provision 
against undue loosing of these fiery messengers. 
They are, we were told on the inquest, packed 
in boxes,—four nine-pounders, or three 24 
pounders, ina box. The construction of these 
boxes of sheet-iron would, ao doubt, have hada 
material, if not an absolute, effect in limiting 
the range of the explosion. 

Those that were not in boxes were placed 
horizontally on rails. Thus, if they were by 
any means,—as, indeed, was the case,—to be 
touched with fire, their passage through an 
ordinary wall would be little more interrupted 
than by a sheet of brown paper. Would it nob 
be well, in handling these automatic projectiles, 
—engines of mischief of which the propellent 
power is carried by the propelled bolt itself,— 
to remember the course which the rocket would 
take if it were fired? When out of the boxes, 
which we think, if made of sheet iron as we 
suggest, would give a very high degree of 
safety, would it not be well to establish the 
regulation that the rocket should always be 
placed point downwards? If the floor of the 
room were covered by some 4 ft. or 5 ft. of sand, 
or if, beneath a wooden floor to the store, 
properly tongued, and covered with war 
proof felting to keep out damp, @ tank 0 
water were placed, the explosion of a rocket 
would be at once followed, either by its expend: 
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ing its energy in a comparatively harmless way, 
or by its speedy extinction. HiT. é 
Itis rarely the case that, in reviewing a disaster 
causing sudden and violent deaths, no shadow 
of blame is cast on any one. The present case 
‘s one, indeed, according to the high authority 
of Sir F. A. Abel, in which danger of chemical 
decomposition is pronounced to be impossible. 
Whatever produced the fatal spark must have 
been due, we conclude, to the energetic industry 
of one of the victims. To the verdict, found 
within a quarter of an hour, of accidental death, 
the jury added a commendation of the conduct 
of the police, and of the foremen Hale, Bishop, 
and Buchanan. We are very glad that this 
should be so; nor, in our preceding remarks, 
do we intend to throw any aspersion on the 
authorities of the Arsenal. Of a mighty 
industry like that carried on at Woolwich it 
may be said nascitur non fit. It grows almost 
like an organic being. Points are continually 
turned and passed where danger, and very 
great danger, is imminent. It can hardly be 
otherwise when dealing with instruments of 
death. It is not twenty years since an 
engineer Officer, who has since done good 
service in Egypt and elsewhere, was one of four 
cadets at Woolwich who, in artillery practice, 
were loading a large gun with a live shell. By 
some mistake three of the cadets left hold of the 
deadly explosive as they were lifting it into the 
n. By a wonderful exertion of strength the 
fourth kept his hold, and thrust the heavy mass 
into the muzzle of the gun. He thus saved 
from instant death not only himself and his 
three comrades but probably many more. Had 
the shell been allowed to fall to the ground it 
would almost certainly have exploded. But 
shells must be put into guns, and officers, as 
well as men, must be drilled how to use them. 
Then, all along the line comes the fear of the 
estimates. An officer is very reluctant to say 
such and such steps must be taken in order to 
ensure the safety of the establishment. And 
supposing he does so, having waited, no doubt, 
until the danger has become evident to his 
instructed foresight, the very delay will have 
increased the cost of the proper precautionary 
measures whentheyareadopted. Letussuppose 
that the report goes in, that it is approved, and 
that it is decided that the work shall be carried 
out. Ten to one the matter must, as a part of 
office routine, then stand over for the estimates 
of theensuing year. Thereis not, as far as our 
knowledge of the case goes, that freedom of 
action accorded to the authorities that would 
enable them to take a step,—even the most 
necessary for the public safety,—which had not 
the previous sanction of Parliament, by way of 
estimate. If that be so,—and that it was so, 
not long ago, we speak of from positive know- 
ledge,—is it not of the utmost importance that 
timely attention should be given to such con- 
siderations as we have above ventured to 
suggest ? 








THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD. 


Many of our readers will doubtless have 
heard the report which has recently been circu- 
lated to the effect that the French Govern- 
ment intend to take steps to claim as national 
property the chateau of Chambord, from which 
the late Count derived his title. It is not the 
first time that a similar claim has been made ; 
some half-century ago a litigation, which lasted 
over twenty years, confirmed the Comte de 
Chambord in his title to the property, but it is 
possible that a fresh appeal might now restore 
to the nation what the nation presented to the 
late exiled prince on his “ miraculous” birth 
seven months after the assassination of his 
father the Duc de Berri. The illustrious and 
unfortunate Owner, it is true, never occupied 
his famous and beautiful gift, except during 
two nights some twelve years back, and ruin 


and decay, vainly stayed by temporary and 
ge agian have been slowly destroying 
e 


gp most exquisite gems in that jewel- 
> 0 French architecture the crowd of 
nes chateaux which cluster on the 
aa “ of the Loire and in the neighbourhood 
ny and Blois; Amboise and Chenon- 
ae r uryand Beauregard,Chaumont,Cheveray 
rotteaux, Fougéres, Menars, Les Montels, 
Tocnard, and Savonniéres. 
“ aden erate still more to the professional 
‘eae fame of the chateau of 
me 1s familiar. Its interest is exceptional, 
* erected in a period of strange transition 
€ sturdy northern gloom and solidity of 


from t 








feudalism to the light airy refinement of the 


Italian Renaissance. A creation of which the 
Emperor Charles V., who saw the plan but 
half completed, regarded as “the abridgment 
of all that human industry could effect,” of 
which every traveller who has visited the spot 
has left the warmest expressions of admiration, 
it is,—speaking with perfect indifference to all 
the political or legal bearings of the case,—with 
sincere pleasure that we hear the proposal 
to constitute such a relic of the past a 
national monument. Jn spite of the generous 
efforts of the late owner, who devoted, we have 
been led to believe, the whole revenue of the 
property to its maintenance and _ restora- 
tion; in spite of the numerous attempts to stay 
the gently destructive hand of time, the task is 
too large a one for a private fortune even so 
considerable as was that of the late Count. 
The restorations so far carried out have been 
merely partial; the interior of the vast chateau 
remains still as gaunt and dreary as after those 
terrible days when during the Revolution the 
contents of each of the wonderful 440 rooms 
were, by Government order, sold by auction, 
and where not sold, publicly burned. Many a 
treasure of artistic skill, many a rare specimen 
of the cabinet-maker’s craft and the art of the 
enameller, the chaser, the carver, the painter, 
and the sculptor which now grace our great 
country houses, crossed the Channel during those 
ruthless days when the rapacious dealers were 
the only too-ready agents of the rich “‘ milords” 
and Russian nobles who were alone able to buy 
such treasures. Chambord was stripped of all 
its interior decorations, its tapestries, its wall 
hangings, and its furniture, the very parquetry 
being ripped up, and the shutters and doors 
torn off their hinges; and now to this day the 
grim, gaunt, cold, naked walls, the silent gloom 
of the empty rooms once so brilliantly adorned 
and peopled with historic characters, breathe an 
air of departed grandeur which seems sadly in 
keeping with the fortunes of the prince who, 
till within a few weeks past, was the absent 
exiled owner of these now faded glories. 

The suggestion that the chateau, when 
restored, should be formed into a museum is 
one which we feel sure will be welcomed by all 
lovers of the beautiful art of the Renaissance, 
of which the chateau of Chambord may be said 
to be one of the most characteristic creations. 
During the Second Empire it was, if we mis- 
take not, the intention of the Emperor to gather 
together at Chambord all the relics obtainable, 
which had in any way been associated with the 
private lives of the kings of France; but the 
project was never realised, and since then time 
has continued its action on the deserted pile to 
which no private owner is likely to restore the 
breath of domesticity. 

A jewel of architectural beauty, Chambord is 
redolent of historical recollections. Built three 
centuries ago by an art-loving king, each of his 
successors has in turn enriched the chateau with 
the memory of his presence and the proof of his 
taste. The roll of illustrious names associated 
with Chambord isa lengthy one. Of the early 
days of the chateau, when it was a grim feudal 
manor-house in the fourteenth century, it is 
needless to speak; local superstition still 
whispers tales of the wild Thiebaut de Cham- 
pagne, who, with his crew of huntsmen and 
dogs, still whirls through the forest at in- 
auspicious moments, but it is not in such 
feudal memories that Chambord is rich. When 
pleasure-seeking Francis I. returned from his 
Spanish captivity, the early recollection of the 
happy days of his youth, passed on the sleepy 
banks of the Loire, led him to choose Cham- 
bord as a country retreat, and soon the masons 
were busily at work transforming the grim 
old feudal fortress into a brilliant jewel of 
Renaissance art. Who the _ architect of 
the new plan might be no direct infor- 
mation tells us; tradition has long assigned 
the merit to Primaticcio; but apart from 
the fact that recent historical research has 
proved the building to have been commenced 
some years before the Italian artist’s appear- 
ance at the court of Francis, a study of the 
style of the chateau renders it apparent that, 
however marked may appear its general Italian 
character, there is an equally marked national 
element in the whole design. Documentary 
evidence has within a few years disclosed the 
existence .of two ‘‘ master-masons”’ bearing 
French names, and employed during the early 
years of the work, but in the doubtful accepta- 
tion of the terms “architect” and “ master- 
mason ’”’ as used in those days it must remain a 


moot point whether we are to see in Pierre 
Nepveu and Jacques Cogneau other than what 
they profess literally to be. So eminent an 
anthority as Viollet-le-Duc has given it as his 
opinion that the work is not alone of French 
origin, but clearly produced by the local school 
of the banks of the Loire, a school of more than 
ordinary activity, which créated many architec- 
tural master-pieces still in existence, and can 
boast among its members such artists as Jean 
Juste, the designer of the tomb of Louis XII. at 
St. Denis; Michel Colombier, who at Nantes 
erected the superb tomb of the Duke of Brittany, 
Francis II.; Pierre Valence, the architect of the 
chateau of Gaillon, and who built at Paris the 
Pont Notre Dame,—artists who, together with 
many others, excelled in painting, in glass work, 
in carving, and so forth. 

If we are to believe Bernier, in his History 
of Blois, no less than 1,800 workmen were em- 
ployed for twelve years on the building re- 
erected by Francis, 1 sum being expended 
equivalent to hard upon a quarter of a million 
of our money. Rising out of its water-filled 
fosses, on the old feudal foundations, the new 
castle gradually grew in beauty as story after 
story was added, the traditions of the sturdy 
fortress mingling gracefully with the elegance 
of the Renaissance. Above the whole frowned 
the huge donjon or keep, flanked by its towers, 
the reminiscence of the old fortress days, but 
decorated with all the wealth of Renaissance 
design which the study of Classic art had in- 
fused into the new architecture; graceful cam- 
paniles and domes, and spires and sculptured 
chimneys rose amidst the great strong towers 
reflected in the moat beneath. The moat has 
long since disappeared, much to the loss of the 
general effect, but the rest of the chateau 
remains exteriorly unaltered. 

To speak of Chambord without a reference 
to its famous double winding staircase would 
be a mistake. This towr de force has been the 
delight of professional writers for three cen- 
turies. Du Cerceau, in his “ Le plus excellens 
Bastimens de France,’ and Blondel, in his 
““Lecgons d’Architecture,’ describe minutely 
the mechanism by which the two staircases in- 
tertwine and wind round each other, constructed 
much after the fashion of the “ worm” used in 
the days of muzzle-loading guns to withdraw 
the wad. ‘Two persons are thus able to ascend 
and descend at the same moment without meet- 
ing. Chateaubriand has left us a fantastic 
picture of Chambord, drawn with all a poet’s 
exaggeration of its beauty, a description ter- 
minating with the somewhat questionable 
statement,—“ If ever Chambord were destroyed, 
nowhere else’ could be found the first style of 
the Renaissance, for at Venice it is not pure.” 
Certainly the chateau is calculated to arouse 
poetic inspiration, rising, as it does, in fairy- 
like beauty from the sandy, heath-covered 
plain in which it stands, its terraces and 
towers, its domes, its chimneys and pinnacles 
piled up in picturesque confusion, a Gothic 
castle tricked out in all the glory of a 
Renaissance costume. Chambord, it must be 
remembered, was built at a peculiarly-interest- 
ing period, not alone in the history of art, but 
of civilisation generally, the transition,—in 
which the builder of the existing chateau, 
Francis I., took so conspicuous a part,—from a 
rough, uncultured, independent feudalism toa 
refined and polished court-life. The fashion 
set by the monarch was followed throughout 
the country, and chateau after chateau of the 
feudal nobility added to the grim strength of 
its towers the graceful decoration of the new 
style derived from Italy. Blois, Gaillon, Azay, 
Le Rideau, Chenonceaux, Bury, Amboise, 
Loches, the Chateau d’Ussé, and many other 
castles erected, or reconstructed rather, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, offer, 
as has been truly said, a most interesting field 
of study to the architect. “They are,” as 
remarks Viollet-le-Duc, ‘‘ the most brilliant 
expression of the French Renaissance; and 
what is noteworthy, the most reasonable 
application of antique art to be found in our 
country.” * Chambord offers a remarkable 
specimen of this transitional architecture, and 
as such holds a position of exceptional interest 
among the historic monuments of France. 

The claims of Chambord, however, as the 
residence of so many of the French monarchs, 
adda fresh feature to the old chateau. FrancisI., 
after rebuilding Chambord, was a _ constant 
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visitor; here he received his ally the Emperor 
Charles, and here, among many other legends, 
some sadly indecorous, which connect his name 
with the place, is told the cynical story which 
varies so strangely in different versions,—of 
his scratching on a window-pane those familiar 
lines,—‘“‘ Souvent femme varie. Mal habil qui 
s’y fie,’—two lines which tradition says 
Louis XIV. caused to be removed at the 
request of Mdlle. Lavalliére. Henry II. 
occupied Chambord very frequently, the traces 
of his presence, the crowned H and the crescent, 
—regarded as the emblem of his beautiful and 
accomplished mistress Diane de Poitiers,— 
being as freely scattered over the chateau as 
are the crowned salamanders of his predecessor 
Francis. Charles IX., Henry IV., and 
Louis XIII. each and all have left the memory 
of their presence at Chambord. Louis XIV., 
though a frequent visitor, would not appear 
to have admired the chateau, doubtless from an 
absence in its decorative simplicity of that 
exuberant splendour which so endeared to his 
heart the Palace of Versailles; his architect 
Mansart was none the less ordered to effect 
some little “‘improvements”’ in the plan, “ im- 
provements” which it was one of the first duties 
of the late owner to demolish. During one of 
the visits of Louis to Chambord, it must never 
be forgotten, Moliére produced for the first 
time his historic comedy of “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,”’ and many are the anecdotes 
(which space forbids our repeating) told of the 
reception given by the Count to this inimitable 
creation of comic genius. Under Louis XV. 
the chiteau was occupied successively by 
Stanislas, king of Poland, and a very different 
tenant,—Maurice of Saxony, the memory of 
whose excesses is not yet forgotten in the 
neighbourhood. When the Revolution broke 
out, the chiteau had long since lapsed to the 
Crown, and it was at one time determined by 
the Revolutionary Government to demolish 
Chambord; fortunately the plan was not 
carried out, but, as we have already stated, the 
entire contents of the chiteau were put up to 
auction and ruthlessly dispersed, leaving the 
rooms to this day their sole decoration, the monu- 
mental Renaissance fireplaces with which each 
of the 440 apartments at Chambord was 
generously provided. After numerous other 
narrow escapes from destruction,—not least 
among them several plans for the restoration of 
the castle, plans abandoned on the score of 
their enormous cost,—the chateau was pre- 
sented by Napoleon to Marshal Berthier, whose 
widow, however, begged to be relieved of the 
charge of so expensive an estate. Once more 
the chateau was threatened with demolition, 
when the suggestion was made and eventually 
carried out, of purchasing Chambord with funds 
collected by national subscription and present- 
ing it to the Duc de Bordeaux, the newly-born 
son of the Duc de Berri. Such was the mode 
in which the late Comte de Chambord came 
into possession of his estate on the banks of the 
Loire, the sole spot of ground in France owned 
by the descendants of the Bourbon rulers of the 
country, and which once again, it is suggested, 
shall become State property and be preserved 
as a national monument. 








A Lancashire Art Collection.—The interest 
of the statuary at Ince Blundell has been 
acknowledged, says the Manchester Guardian, 
by Waagen and Michaelis, the latter of whom 
has given a good account of it, but it is com- 
paratively unknown even to students, and to the 
members of the British Association who visited 
it the other day it would be almost a revelation. 
The collection was chiefly formed by Mr. Henry 
Blundell, who about a century ago was no mean 
rival of Towneley of Towneley and Smith-Barry 
of Marbury Hall as an art collector. In the 
year 1777 a certain Mr. Jenkins, a sort of dealer 
and agent for the wealthy English collectors, 
took Mr. Blundell to see the Villa Mattei at 
Rome and the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, which were 
then on sale. Mr. Blundell bought largely from 
these places, and added to them bold and judi- 
cious purchases from other quarters. The 
extent of the Blundell collection may be judged 
from the catalogue, which contains 553 entries. 
There are some modern specimens, such as the 
“ Psyche” of Canova; and paintings by Andrea 
del Sarto, Raffaelle, and Gerard Douw, which 
are both noteworthy and attractive; but un- 
doubtedly the chief interest centres in the 
antique sculptures. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ENGINEERING CONGRESS AT 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 


Txis Congress, which met on the 14th and 
15th ult., was devoted to the discussion of a 
number of interesting subjects, and to the 
drawing up of plans for the investigation and 
solution of various questions which have for 
some time past been engaging the attention of 
the Central Union of the Architects’ and 
Engineers’ Societies in Germany. Within the 
limited time of two days there could, of course, 
be no thorough discussion on any one subject, 
and hence the deliberations were to some extent 
wanting in the interest which attached to the 
Dantzic and Hanover Congresses. 

There were 36 voting members present, who 
represented 19 societies, with a total of 63 
votes. Professor Baumeister, of Carlsruhe, 
occupied the presidential chair, Herr Hiaseler, 
of Brunswick, and Herr Barkhausen, of Hanover, 
acting as secretaries. The report as to the 
constitution of the Central Union alluded to the 
fact of its numbering 6,771 members, being 92 
more than at the corresponding period of 1882, 
and the financial state of the organisation was 
also referred to officially as showing a balance in 
hand of nearly 1001. 

The first subject which came up for discussion 
was divided into two sections, dealing with the 
legal responsibility of architects and the laying 
down of the principles on which contracts should 
be drawn up between technical men and those 
persons who employ their professional services 
in connexion with building. The Hamburg 
Society had, within the last couple of years, 
been engaged in drawing up a normal form of 
contract, as well as in dealing with the question 
of responsibility. It was agreed to defer the 
consideration of the last-named part of the 
subject until the other portion had been fully 
dealt with. In bringing forward the series of 
normal conditions formulated by the Hamburg 
Society, Herr Haller remarked that although 
these terms of contract were not at present 
binding upon the public, still it might reasonably 
be expected that they would tend to establish 
uniformity in the manner of dealing with the 
questions at issue, and thus facilitate legislation 
at a later period. Even if this result was not 
attained, the measures now being taken would 
call the attention of technical meu to the 
necessity of using caution in entering upon 
engagements of the kind referred to, and of 
making themselves fully acquainted with the 
nature and extent of any responsibilities inci- 
dental to the work undertaken by them. In 
the ensuing discussion, Herr MHobrecht, of 
Berlin, expressed his opinion that sufficient 
time for preparation liad not been given to allow 
of a discussion of the proposals in question. 
At the suggestion of Herr Schwering, it was 
arranged that the Hamburg Society (in con- 
junction with the Berlin and Hanover Societies) 
should proceed to draw up in due form the 
conditions in question, accompanied by explana- 
tions as to the motives which have led in each 
case to the adoption of the form recommended 
for the separate clauses. 

The erection of the Semper Monument at 
Dresden was the next topic of discussion, and 
reference was made to the efforts now in pro- 
gress amongst the various societies in order to 
raise 1,000/. by June, 1884, for the purpose of 
erecting the Semper memorial in proximity to 
some of his notable works. 

The question of the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics and plans of buildings in 
Germany was then dealt with, it being finally 
decided that efforts are to be made to publish 
the materials now collected, while further re- 
searches are to be for the present suspended. 

Amongst the other subjects of interest which 
claimed the attention of the Congress was the 
question of trials as to the resistance of friction 
on the inner walls of iron pipes when water is 
flowing through them; due account being taken 
of the successive increase of friction arising 
from the gradual change of the inner surfaces. 
These points were understood to refer both to 
water-supply and drainage. Rules for the carry- 
ing out of the tests were brought forward, as 
well as model forms for recording the facts 
arrived at. The question of normal conditions 
for the delivery of iron constructions was like- 
wise dealt with. This subject has engaged the 
attention of various societies, as well as of the 
Central Union. There being still a want of 
unanimity upon various points, it was resolved 
to print and distribute the proposals as they 





now stand, together with the marginal notes of 
the Baden Technical Society. It is expected 
that the definite expressions of opinion of the 
various societies will be in the hands of the 
special commission (the Saxon, Baden, and Aix. 
la-Chapelle societies) by the 1st of April, 1884 
These three bodies will then draw up a ons: 
plete scheme for submission to next year’s 
Congress. 

The restoration of Heidelberg Castle was 
referred to by Herr Hemberger, of Carlsruhe 
and the opinion was expressed that the pre- 
liminary works would occupy two years. The 
regulation of public tenders was also fully dis. 
cussed. In bringing forward a series of pro. 
posals (drawn up by the Commission acting 
under his presidency) Herr Reiche, of Hamburg 
referred to the great number of drawings, eati- 
mates, &c., asked for by persons requiring 
tenders or sent in by competitors. After a 
prolonged discussion the proposals of the Com- 
mission were accepted with certain modifica- 
tions. The Congress terminated with the arrange- 
ment of the subjects for next year’s deliberations, 





NORMAL REGULATIONS FOR CONTRACTS 
BETWEEN ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS. 


At the congress of the German Architects’ 
and Engineers’ Union, already referred to ag 
recently held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, one of 
the principal subjects of discussion was the 
system of normal regulations, drafted by the 
Hamburg Society, for settling the responsi- 
bilities of the members of the two professions 
in the matter of contracts between them and 
those who engage their services. The object 
of the proposers is to induce the two professions 
throughout the German Empire to adopt a 
uniform method of procedure in the case of all 
contract engagements. By this means it is 
with good reason expected that in the course 
of time the principles now explicitly laid down 
will ultimately obtain the force of law, after 
having first acquired the character of the 
universal usage or custom of the professions. 

This new system of normal regulations is 
divided into two parts, the one laying down 
special, and the other general, rules. The 
following is a translation of the 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 


1. Drawings.— Drawings must be executed 
with a clearness and comprehensiveness of 
detail appropriate to the purpose in view, and 
they must be such that the design can he car- 
ried out from them in accordance with the gene- 
rally acknowledged rules of architecture, the 
prescriptions of the law, and the use to which 
the structure is intended to be put. Apart 
from those drawings which represent an object 
(structure) in its actual dimensions, the 
professional man (architect or engineer) is 
responsible only for the measurements he 
assigns in writing, and not for those deduced. 
The fact that sketches or experimental 
attempts at the solution of a technical problem 
are imperfect does not establish any responst- 
bility on the part of the professional man. 

2. Estimates of Cost and Value.—In general 
estimates of cost and prices, the professional 
man, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, is not responsible for any mistakes 
or errors that may be made in calculation. 
In the case of detailed estimates of cost, the 
professional man is responsible for the correct- 
ness of the measurements or computed 
quantities, and likewise in case he fails to 
include any objects required for the proper 
execution of the design. But his responsibility 
in these matters is limited to his making goo 
the additional expense to which his employer 18 
put by having to pay for the materials o 
objects omitted more than he would have had 
to vay if they had not been overlooked, or, 2 
the opposite case, by having to sell again at 4 
loss materials or objects he ought not to have 
been called on to procure. For the scales of 
prices charged, and the calculations bas 
thereon, the professional man is not responsible. 

3. Terms and Conditions of Building Con- 
tracts—The professional man is responsible 
for any loss his employer may be put to by any 
violations of the generally acknowledged rules 
of architecture which may be found in the 
terms and conditions of building contracts 
drawn up by him. For losses inflicted on the 
employer through omissions, or through errors 
in writing or calculation, or through the neglect 
of legal prescriptions in the conditions 
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puilding, and the contracts drawn up by the 
rofessional man, the latter is so far responsible 
that he must make good the extra expense the 
employer is put to through having to pay for 
the materials or objects a higher price than he 
would if such mistakes had not been made. 

4, Opinions and Reports.—In the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, the professional 
man is not responsible for losses arising from 
oversights in the preparation of opinions or 

g. 

Oe ctvcstion of Building Operations :—(a.) In 
General. — Without the general or special 
authorisation of the employer, the professional 
man charged with the direction of the building 
operations is not justified in ordering any 
departure from the particulars as to the manner 
of carrying out the work prescribed in the 
drawings or in the contract. A general authori- 
sation given to the professional man by the pro- 
prietor does not, in any cases of doubt, include the 
authorisation to order any deviations such as 
will entail extra expense. During his hours of 
business the professional man is bound, either 
in person or through his assistants, to give in 
his office such information as may be desired 
by the proprietor, or by those employed in 
erecting the building, respecting the details of 
the construction. 

(b.) Explanations of Designs.—The profes- 
sional man charged with this department has to 
explain the drawings and terms of the contract 
to those whose duty it is to carry out the 
practical operations. 

(c.) General Supervision.— The professional 
man charged with the general superintendence 
has periodically to visit the scene of operations, 
or place of work, at intervals left to his own 
judgment, or to cause such visits to be made 
by his assistants; he has to give appropriate 
directions for carrying on the operations, and, 
during the visits of himself or his assistants 
he has to make experiments with a view to test 
the materials, and the quality of the work 
done; he has also to give directions so as to 
remedy any mistakes which those experiments 
may bring to light. His responsibility in 
reference to faults in materials or work is 
limited to those discovered by the tests or 
examinations made by himself or his assistants, 
and which he has neglected to take measures to 
remedy. 

(d.) Special Supervision.—The professional 
man charged with the special superintendence 
has to examine the materials and work, with a 
view to ascertain their suitability and their 
conformity to the terms of the contract, and he 
is so far (but no further) responsible for every 
mistake that he has to replace at his own cost 
that which is defective by what is satisfactory. 
In the absence of an explicit agreement to 
undertake the duties of special supervision, the 
task of the professional man who is charged 
with the superintendence is simply that of 
general supervision. 

6. Purchase of Buildings, Sc. :—(a.) General. 
—The professional man employed on the general 
examination of a building has to test by experi- 
ment the visible parts of the building, or other 
object purveyed, with a view to ascertain if there 
are any defects. For such deficiencies as he 
does not inform his employer of, though he may 
have noticed them, he is responsible, with this 
proviso: that he will have to refund the extra 
expense to which his employer is put on the 
subsequent discovery of the defects, in conse- 
en he the rise of price in materials or 
sg: . 4 ve with what his outlay would 
te een if he had received information in 

(0.) Special.—T he professional man charged 
— the special examination has to examine in 
: “r all parts visible, and not visible, of the 
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of the quality of the articles mentioned in the 
accounts is not included under the revision of 
the accounts, and only in case of special agree- 
ment is the correctness in point of number or 
quality of the articles mentioned in an account 
to be included in the revision. A professional 
man is responsible for oversight in such 
revisions only in case of the insolvency of t he 
party sending in the account. 

8. Duration of Responsibility.—The responsi- 
bility of the professional man terminates a year 
after the handing over of the building or other 
object. In cases of the revision of accounts, 
as well as such work as does not refer to a 
building designed or erected by him, the 
professional man ceases to be responsible twelve 
months after the performance of his task. 

9. Final Article-—All rules contained in 
these special sections are subject to the pro- 
visions of the general regulations. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, 


1. Losses arising from delay in executing 
work that has been undertaken are not made 
good, except there is an agreement to that 
effect. 

2. The professional man is not responsible 
for any loss occasioned to his employer by a 
violation of zesthetical laws. 

3. Losses arising to an employer through the 
non-attainment of some object he had in view, 
but of which he failed to inform the profes- 
sional man when concluding the agreement, are 
not recoverable. 

4. If buildings or other objects are defec- 
tively executed, owing to some circumstance 
for which the professional man is responsible, 
then the latter is held responsible for making 
good the damage upon the building or other 
objects itself. 

5. Losses are not made good which arise 
from the non-observance of laws or regulations 
that are not in force in the professional man’s 
district, and which the employer failed to bring 
to his notice. 

6. For losses caused by a professional man’s 
assistants in the execution of their professional 
functions, he is responsible just as though he 
had caused them himself. 

7. A professional man who has not the 
responsible direction of the operations on a 
building is not responsible for damage occa- 
sioned by defective performances of his own, 
if the latter could have been avoided by placing 
the management in his hands. 

8. Losses arising from defective execution 
fall upon the professional man only in case of 
the insolvency of the actual builder. 

9. When a proprietor employs labourers or 
tradesmen to carry out the design of a profes- 
sional man, then, if the latter has not approved 
of them, and there is damage done, the onus 
of proving that competent labourers or trades- 
men have been employed will fall upon the 
shoulders of the proprietor. 








THE BUILDING ACADEMY AT MUNICH. 


THIs academy is one of the oldest of its class 
in Germany, having been founded as early as 
1823. It has in the course of time undergone 
many changes in its organisation. Until 1877 
it had two classes, and was independent, but in 
that year it was in some measure attached to 
Munich Royal School of Industry, the director 
of which was appointed head of the Building 
Academy. In other matters the school remained 
independent, and another class was added. 
According to the Deutsche Bauzeitung, a fourth 
class will be added during the coming winter. 

For entering this school it is necessary to 
possess such knowledge as is to be gained in 
the upper classes of a public school, and proof 
of practical skill in the building trade is 
not required. It is remarked that this is the 
more surprising as the Academy does not 
possess any model workshops such as those of 
the Institution at Kaiserslautern. The number 
of weekly hours of study is fifty-four, and is 
said to be more than is usual in North German 
schools of the same description. About one- 
half of the time is devoted to drawing exercises. 
The instruction for each class is similar through- 
out, no attempt being made to divide the 
scholars according to the various branches of 
the building industry for which they may sub- 
sequently be intended. 

Inthe Munich Academy (as also in that of 
Nuremberg) students in the highest class have 





to undergo a public examination, which is under 








State inspection, as is the case in Prussia. The 
attendances in the academical year 1882-83 
numbered ninety-four, and nineteen masters 
were engaged in tuition during that period. 








EVOLUTION IN ART.* 


An attempt to apply the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to art may possibly be regarded as a strain- 
ing of science ; for the nature of art appears, at 
first sight, to be too subtle and involved to be 
scientifically grasped and grappled with. This 
view might have long remained undisturbed 
had I not many years since discerned that the 
principles of art and the essential characteristic 
of evolution are capable of being mathemati- 
cally expressed. 

The contemplation of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion from a mathematical standpoint is, I 
believe, of my origination. When itis surveyed 
from that position of vantage, the conception 
of existence is considerably simplified; for 
from that point of view it is very soon per- 
ceived that but two fundamentally opposite 
tendencies are possible in the fluctuations of 
any species of existence, viz., the one to the 
proportioned, the other to the disproportioned.t 
Evolution, in its widest and mathematical 
sense, may, therefore, be defined as THE BE- 
COMING of the PROPORTIONED ; that is to say, if by 
evolution we mean an improving progression, 
for every advance towards the perfectly-condi- 
tioned and well-being is found to be an advance 
towards symmetrical or proportioned conditions, 
and thus the human nature advances by suc- 
cessive increments of improvement towards 
proportioned organisation and proportioned con- 
duct. The contrary tendency, or devolution, 
may be defined as the retrocession towards 
extreme disproportion. The two definitions, 
then, express the essential characteristics of 
progress and of decadence in all things, and, 
therefore, of progress and of decadence in art. 

From the mathematical standpoint, the fore- 
going definitions would appear to be necessarily 
true, and so self-evident that it is scarcely 
possible for any well-instructed mind to accept 
any tendency to disproportion as a tendency 
towards improved conditions in any species of 
existence, as indicative of progress in anything. 
The lapse into disproportion is, throughout 
nature, the outward and visible sign of deca- 
dence. Progression and retrogression may go 
on side by side in the transition of nature, but 
according to the mathematical and optimist 
view all things are working together for the 
ultimate good; existence is in the aggregate 
advancing towards proportioned conditions, and 
in this we recognise the strongest evidence of 
the presence of an overruling providence. 

The characteristics of the progressive develop- 
ment of art, on the one hand, and of its deca- 
dence on the other, fully confirm the definitions 
already given of evolution and devolution. In 
fact, we find, as we should expect, that art, as 
the index of the intellectual status of a nation, 
progresses part passu with the evolution of the 
national intellect, or, in other words, that the 
national intellect and the national art simul- 
taneously attain the proportioned condition. 
Thus, if we carefully study the successive steps 
of Grecian and of Italian art in any of the great 
European galleries, we find the archaic and 
eccentric, i.e., the disproportioned art of the 
infancy and youth of both these nations is step- 
by-step supplanted by more symmetrical work, 
and that the culminating art in both instances is 
the best proportioned art. 

The doctrine of evolution, when applied to the 
development of the intellect and of the fine arts, 
for ever dispels the illusion that genius springs 
into existence in the fulness of wisdom, as 
Minerva is fabled to have done from the brain 
of Jupiter, for the works of the most consum- 
mate masters exhibit progressive development, 
a progression differing only from that of less 
perfectly constituted natures by its rapidity and 
the flying straight to its mark. But although 
the great masters may have naturally possessed 
a superior, a better-proportioned, organisation, 
there is no recorded instance of any of them 
being able to dispense with application and 
culture. Moreover, if the earlier and later 
efforts of the great masters be compared it will 
be found that the law of progressive develop- 
ment holds equally with respect to individual 





* By Mr. W. Cave Thomas, read at the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress, Huddersfield. 

+ These are in the widest sense the moral and immoral 
tendencies, 
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genius, as it does in the aggregate with the 
school. There is a vast interval of tentative or 
of imperfect experimental work, between the 
first crude representation of a human being as 
found scratched upon either the walls of 
Pompeii and of Herculaneum or on those of 
any modern city, and the masterpieces of 
Greece and Italy. 

As the works of an artist, at different periods 
of his career, are faithful indices of his mental 
progress or of his mental decadence, so also is 
the art of a nation the faithful exponent of its 
intellectual rise and fall. We may learn, from 
the monumental remains of ancient Greece and 
of Medizval Italy, that the art of both nations 
had to pass on by stages of tentative, incom- 
plete, and disproportioned work, to the perfections 
of Apelles, of Phidias, of Raffaelle, and of 
Michelangelo, and that every step in that pro- 
gression is characterised by an advance towards 
better-proportioned art. There is an unmis- 
takable parallelism in the art-progress of 
Greece and of Italy. 

There are persons whoare quite unable to dis- 
criminate between art and art; it is a sufficient 
passport to their admiration if a work be labelled 
either Grecian or Italian; all works bearing 
either of these designations are to them of equal 
value. It is indiscriminate admirers of this 
kind who would cram our galleries with the 
archaic and imperfect work of the early masters 
of the two great art-epochs,—and for what, for- 
sooth? ‘To elevate the taste of the masses.” 
As if any but perfectly proportioned art were 
calculated to effect this end! The sole object 
of importance in exhibiting examples of the 
archaic aud of the early art of Greece and of 
Italy is that of illustrating the subject of our 
present contention, viz., that the development 
of art is progressive, and that its progression is 
towards the proportioned ; but this raison d’étre 
and moral of their presence in our galleries is 
entirely overlooked. That the development 
of art is progressive is a fact which utterly 
dissipates the vulgar fallacy that art is the 
cause of civilisation; it is the effect, for the 
graduated succession of examples from the 
crude to the complete in our galleries unmis- 
takably demonstrate that as intellect pro- 
gressed art progressed. 

As the ascending progression of art is mani- 
fested by the closer and closer approximation 
to the perfectly proportioned, so is its decadence 
or declension marked by ever greater and 
greater disproportion. In the decadence of art 
the kind of disproportion exhibited consists 
chiefly of exaggerations of the proportioned 
virtues of its halcyon period of exaggerations, 
which, having overstepped the modest mean of 
rightness, have fallen over on the other side, 
and into ridiculous excess. It is disproportion 
of a different kind to that exhibited in archaic 
art, but it is, nevertheless, disproportion. The 
decadence of power in the artist himself is 
always marked by a decline in his sensitiveness 
to just proportion in the combination both of 
forms and of colours. 

The gestation of any great work, either of 
painting or of sculpture, exhibits to some extent 
the principle of evolution in art; the preliminary 
sketches show how, after its first conception, the 
work takes form ; we note the successive modifica- 
tions and improvements that it undergoes before 
it is delivered to the world a full-grown and per- 
fectly proportioned work. It may be true that 
with artists of limited powers a first sketch 
may represent their talent at its best, but this 
is to only say that they are incapable of carry- 
ing it beyond suggestiveness, and to endow it 
with full and complete existence. 

Poetry, too, like the other arts, is in the main 
subject to the law of evolution, and generally 
exhibits in its earlier manifestations similar dis- 
proportions to those that disfigure the earlier 
works in painting and sculpture; in fact, the 
three arts generally progress in parallel lines. 
The principle of evolution when applied to 
poetry might at first sight appear to fail, as a 
great poet has occasionally shone out upon the 
world in the earlier days of civilisation. It 
should be recollected, however, that the evolu- 
tion of the national intellect, through the 
generations, is only the same kind of evolution 
which occurs in the life-time of a single master- 
mind. The exercise of the poetic faculty is not 
hampered, like painting and sculpture, with the 
impedtimenta of technical processes, which can 
only be slowly mastered ; the poet’s intellect is 
therefore free to pass without let or hindrance 
through all the stages of mental development 
to the golden goal of proportioned completeness. 





As there is a personal equation which has to 
be considered in astronomical observations, so 
also is there a personal equation which -has to 
be considered in the observation of nature. All 
individuality, either in feature, in thought, or in 
act, is in some sense a personal equation, a false 
quantity. The personal equation in the study 
of nature is as much an element of imperfection 
in art as itis of error in the observation of a 
star. It inheres in some disproportionate organi- 
sations in that disproportionateness, indeed, 
which constitutes individuality. Persons who 
are not in the habit of thinking deeply mistake 
this false quantity for the essential and static 
element in art; whereas, the personal equation 
is a source of error that has to be guarded 
against. Itis least perceptible in the finest art. 
It is this false quantity that an erratically 
critical imagination lights upon as the true 
object of admiration because it is “so original,” 
and which artists of a similarly disproportionate 
mental constitution exaggerate and develop 
into a species of art,—a manner,—till in its 
extreme manifestation it becomes too absurd 
and disproportioned to live; it therefore dies 
out of public esteem and gives way to the 
survival of a healthier, of a more perfectly- 
proportioned art. One kind of personal equa- 
tion is dealt with and exaggerated in caricature, 
the false quantity existing in any particular 
feature being made a still falser quantity. But if 
the false quantity in any feature of an individual 
may be exaggerated in caricature, so also do we 
perceive that, by a reverse process, it may be 
mitigated, and in observing this principle con- 
sists the amenities of portraiture. For the 
artist in this wise follows the principle of 
evolution, and mitigates the individual dis- 
proportion, the individuality, by bringing it one 
step nearer to the symmetrical or typal form. 
Caricature, both in art and in literature, may 
be regarded as a disproportion, and consequently 
as a downward tendency. 

There is yet another phenomenon bearing 
upon the doctrine of evolution in art, which 
may be observed in the works of some painters 
and sculptors, and in the art of some nations. 
I refer to what may be appropriately termed 
arrested development. It may be noticed that 
some artists do fairly well up to a certain point, 
when they come to a dead stop. They attain a 
limit, beyond which there is with them no 
further progress. It may be said, indeed, that 
the art of all but the greatest painters and 
sculptors is arrested development. The cause 
of this phenomenon in the works of artists is 
frequently inscrutable, but the causes of the 
arrested art-developments of nations are easily 
to be divined. The Kgyptian, the Chinese, and 
the Gothic styles may be regarded as arrested 
art-developments. Let us, however, for the 
present, concentrate our attention on the 
arrested evolution of Egyptian art. The 
Egyptian civilisation endured longer than that 
of any other recorded in history. It endured 
more thousands of years than the Grecian 
civilisation did centuries, and yet its art never 
transcended theelementary ; Egyptian painting 
and sculpture having attained to this stage of 
evolution, became, as it were, petrified,—immu- 
tably fixed. But, of this arrested development 
we know the cause. The free exercise of the 
intellect was interdicted. Freedom of thought 
and of action were impossible in ancient Egypt. 
Therefore, as intellectual progress was arrested, 
Egyptian art, as an inevitable consequence, was 
also arrested. It was decreed by the priestly 
caste that the human figure should always be 
represented in the same manner; with the same 
colours, the same contour, the same measures. 
Thus the artist’s intellectual limit was fixed, 
the evolution of art effectually arrested. 
Evolution in art is, indeed, but an epitome of 
evolution in the kosmvos, for in the wide expanse 
of nature there are unmistakable evidences of 
progression towards proportioned existence. 

The foregoing paper has been detached from 
a work on the mathematical theory of existence 
and of evolution upon which I have been for 
many years engaged, and in which I have 
applied the doctrine of proportion to art, to 
ethics, to education, to hygiene, to policy, and 
to natural theology. It may suffer from being 
detached from its supports, but it is a section 
of my work in which the doctrine appears to be 
most evidently applicable. 








The Manchester ‘fechnical Schools were 
opened on the 27th ult. by Mr. Bernhard 
Samuelson, M.P. 
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THE GLASGOW CITY IMPROVEMENT 
ACT, 


AND ITS EFFECT ON THE HEALTH OF THE 
INHABITANTS, 


ProressoR W. T. GAIRDNER, in the course of 
his address as President of Section I. (Sanit 
Science and Preventive Medicine) of the 
Glasgow Health Congress, after describing the 
dilapidated and overcrowded state of a large 
portion of the city prior to the obtainment of 
the Improvement Act, said :— 

It was under these circumstances that the 
late Provost Blackie, in conjunction with Mr, 
John Carrick and other well-known and philan. 
thropic men, devised the now famous, and ] 
believe, really most effective City Improve. 
ment Act,—|[ An interesting account of an early 
experiment in the same direction, on a small 
scale comparatively, but guided essentially by 
the same principles of active beneficence ag 
were at work in promoting this Act of Parlia- 
ment, will be found in the Transactions of ihe 
Social Science Association for 1859, by Sir 
James Watson, whose administration afterwards 
of the City Improvement Act did much to 
reconcile it to adverse public opinion |,—to sweep 
away (but not so suddenly as to give rise to 
great inconvenience) a large number of those 
closes and wynds where the worst sanitary 
features existed, and where, at the same time, 
there was a rosppect that after the clearancesa 
better class of houses might probably take the 
place of those removed. The administration of 
this Act has been much canvassed, and even 
unfavourably criticised in detail; but that it 
has very greatly diminished the hold of epidemic 
disease on the parts of Glasgow which it affects 
no longer admits, in my opinion, of any reason- 
able doubt. Now, epidemic disease, from the 
enlarged and modern sanitarian point of view, 
is not only a great evil in itself, but also an 
index to other evils of at least equal importance. 
My attention, as medical officer for the city, 
was strongly directed to this fact in March, 
1869, when a wave of apparently climatic 
disease, specially characterised by an enormous 
increase in the mortality from acute diseases of 
the chest, swept over the city, and arrested 
much attention and remark. The Registrar- 
General, in his reports at the time, had ascribed 
this phenomenon almost exclusively to the 
“ northerly and easterly winds’’ then prevailing. 
This and many other popular theories of the 
matter appearing to me inadequate, I made as 
careful a research as the available returns 
allowed, into the whole details of this singular in- 
crease in the death-rate, hitherto, there was 
reason to believe, almost unexampled in Glasgow. 
I found that while it amounted to 30 per cent. 
excess in 1869 as compared with the correspon- 
ding period in 1868, in Greenock the excess was 
25 per cent., while in the large towns of the 
east coast,—Edinburgh, Leith, and Dundee,— 
the excess was scarcely more than half as much, 
and in Aberdeen the difference was quite i- 
significant. Further, it appeared on more care- 
ful analysis that while the excess of mortality 
was greatest in acute pulmonary diseases, and 
specially great among the young, the zymotic 
diseases contributed to it not a little, and also 
tubercular affections, and among these in a very 
marked way the nervous diseases of infancy, a8 
contrasted with those of advanced life (apoplexy, 
paralysis, &c.), which latter showed no tendency 
to increase. It seemed impossible, therefore, 
to overlook the evidence that besides possible 
climatic causes there were others operating 
largely in the case of Glasgow and Greenock 
to determine so much larger an increase of the 
death-rate in their case than in that of towns 
more exposed to cold winds, and that while 
these could not be excluded from considera 
tion, “the true sources of the excessive 
liability of Glasgow to such tides of disease 
and death are to be sought, not in these 
comparatively accidental circumstances, but in 
the permanently acting causes of high —_ 
rates, and especially in the low standard 0 
domestic comfort, the overcrowding, general 
squalor, and physical degradation which are the 
unhappy characteristics of a large part of a 
population; and that these again are the direc 
results of permitting generation after gener 
tion to be brought up in houses of the worst 
construction, in which morality, decency, 2? 
cleanliness are alike impossible.”’ [ Report 7 
the health of Glasgow for the first —— 
1869, with special reference to the unusually 
high rate of mortality in March, 1869. ee 
sented to the Board of Police by the Medi 
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, 1869.] These conclusions were 
— pos owe u further researches made 
during the years 1870 and 1871, and published 
jn reports published in the latter year and in 
1872. An increase of the death-rate was again 
subjected to a careful examination, with im- 
roved means for its detailed analysis, and 
at once revealed the large share taken in its 
production by pulmonary and_ tubercular 
diseases, prevailing with increased force where- 
ever the general death-rate was highest, and 
the density of population was greatest. Thus 
it became probable that not only as against 
zymotic diseases, commonly so called, but also 
as against those inflammatory, and even those 
chronic, affections of the lungs, which form by 
far the largest factors in the death-rate, the 
true preventive medicine was to be found chiefly 
jn improvements directed towards the ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, and general comfort of the 
homes of the poor; and that overcrowding and 
overbuilding of ground space especially were to 
be corrected, not only as conducing to typhus 
fever, but to many other diseases. This was 
the great object aimed at by the City Improve- 
ment Act; and while it was not permitted to 
me to witness during my official career its ex- 
tended operation, I am, nevertheless, in a posi- 
tion to declare my belief that the policy so 
initiated was eminently beneficial, and that it 
is only by steadily following out the same 
principles that our great cities can gradually 
uproot the evils of centuries, and become even 
moderately healthy abodes for those who are 
attracted into them in search of work. 

In the face of the foregoing remarks by Pro- 
fessor Gairdner, it is somewhat disheartening to 
find that Mr. G. W. Muir, of Glasgow, in 
the course of a paperon “‘ The Sanitary Condi- 


tion of Glasgow, ard the means of Improving | 


that Condition,” said that the Health of Glas- 
gow had for some time been unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the great expenditure of money in 
attempting to improve its condition. It must 
be distressing to the authorities to find that the 
city under their charge compared unfavourably, 
in point of health, with other centres of popula- 
tion and with other places in the immediate 
neighbourhood. At the time the deaths in 
Glasgow were at the rate of 25 per 1,000 per 
annum, the rate in Edinburgh and in the 
suburban burghs to the west and south of 
Glasgow did not exceed two-thirds of the rate 
in Glasgow. Some part of the unusual mor- 
tality, it was said, might be ascribed to the east 
wind, but that, it was found, could not be the 
case, seeing that the rate in the neighbourhoods 
equally exposed to the east wind, and in Edin- 
burgh, where that wind was notorious for its 
severity, the mortality was so greatly less than 
in Glasgow. The venerable Sir James Watson, 
—at one time Lord Provost,—did much to make it 
believed that the great improvement scheme had 
been successful, both financially and sanitarily. 
Time had shown that in both respects it had 
been a failure. The cost to the ratepayers was 
many thousand—probably half a million— 
pounds. The only persons who _ benefited 
financially were the owners of the old property 
purchased. The buyers of sites from the Com- 
missioners had almost in all cases lost heavily 
by the investment. In many cases the rents 
drawn from the new tenements were not suffi- 
cient to pay the ground-rent. He had no hesita- 
tion whatever in Saying that, so far as health was 
concerned, a better result would have been 
attained by the preservation of the old build- 
ings, coupled with more attention to cleanli- 
ness. As regarded house-drains, recent inspec- 
se had shown that the houses in some of the 
= parts of the city were in the worst state. 
— application of the smoke or smell tests had 
a not a few proprietors and tenants, 
aig . by these tests discovered the condi- 
sea = the drains passing under the houses 
i . conveniences at the back to the street 
we a . the front. As regarded sewers, Glasgow 
rs = © considered well off, although the 
fidhiocs a western districts were frequently 
whe ‘ Overy offensive smells. The district 
cot be called the north-west, lying 
Kelvin « av Rollox on the east and the 
* igh r © west, was peculiarly exposed to 
, ad smells. They were caused by th 
Combination of hy 
mar i) refuse from manufactories of 
Simastic cot description combining with the 
use of a population numberin 

over 100,000. Th 2 3 S 
Health Act © provisions of the Public 
hourly b re 1867, were violated daily and 
y the sanitary authorities of Glasgow. 


| implied as justifying the situation within the city 


in great heaps of most offensive refuse. Why 
such an exception should be considered to be 
an advantage was a puzzle to him, and the 
fact of its being taken advantage of fur- 
nished a proof of the low state of feeling 
or opinion of the sanitary officials and the 
members of the Local Authority. In the col- 
lection of the most offensive portion of refuse 
(the contents of the latrines in factories), no 
attempt was made to deodorise before convey- 
ance through the streets to the works; and this 
was defended on the ground of economy. It 
would have been well for the city had this same 
profound desire for economy been followed in 
other matters of much smaller importance for 
the well-being of the inhabitants. The local 
authorities could sue private individuals for 
penalties if the Public Health or local Police 
Acts be infringed, these same authorities being, 
in many cases, the greatest violators of the 
provisions intended to protect the public weal. 
It might be too much to say that the high 
death-rate prevailing in Glasgow was to be 
ascribed to the action or inaction of the Local 
Authority; but it could not be denied that, if 
great collections of refuse near to dwelling- 
houses, and within the limits of the city, were 
nuisances and injurious to health, then some 
portion of the death-rate might justly be said 
to have been caused by the default of those 
to whose care the public health had been en- 
trusted. 

Surely some explanation is needed of the 
discrepant statements contained in these two 
papers as to the effect of the Glasgow Improve- 
ment Act on the health of the city. 








EDINBURGH. 


FripAy, the 28th of September, was one of 
those days in which an artist delights. An 
opaline haze hung over the low ground, whilst 
above there was a clear sky, chequered with 
the whitest cumulus, which floated slowly along, 
overshadowing portions of the landscape, which 
now and again became strikingly prominent 
under a gleam of sunshine. Wending our way 
to the Calton Hill, we from that point of van- 
tage overlooked a scene such as rarely meets 
the gaze of the most experienced traveller. The 
less interesting objects were obscured just 
sufficiently so as to give play to the imagina- 
tion, whilst battlemented crag, domes, towers, 
and spires stood conspicuous, sometimes in 
shadow, and again glittering in sunshine. Well 
might Sir Walter call it “mine own romantic 
town,’’ and it has not lost, but gained, in attrac- 
tiveness since his time. Our immediate object 
was to ascertain what progress had been made 
with the addition to the house of the observer 
at the Royal Observatory, and the new pavilion 
of the Calton Prison. These works are under 
Government control, and, judging from prece- 
dent, we were dubious as to their being carried 
out in an artistic spirit becoming the position 
they occupy. There is nowadays much diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the authorship of the 
designs of buildings executed under the super- 
vision of the Board of Works, but be the authors 
of the works in question who they may, they 
have no reason to be ashamed of their produc- 
tions. The observer’s house was a particularly 
difficult problem to deal with. It is an ugly, 
rudely-built specimen of Batty Langley Gothic, 
and situated as it is in close proximity to the 
Observatory and the Playfair and Stewart 
monuments (erections of a purely Classical 
type), it would have been better to have swept 
it away, and begun de novo. But our economical 
Government seldom proceeds in this manner. 
Whilst adhering generally to the style of the 
original, the designer of the additions has in- 
fused into them a little of the Scottish Baronial 
style, and has succeeded in imparting to the 
building a degree of picturesqueness which it 
did not formerly possess. It is still, however, 
to be regretted that an entirely new building 
more in keeping with the surroundings had not 
been decided upon. 

The Calton Prison, as most of our readers 
are aware, consists of three portions designed in 
the castellated style. The centre block is the 
one now in course of being superseded by the 
new erection. From the portion built we augur 


favourably of the ultimate result; it is bolder 

in detail than the flanking pavilions, and pro- 

mises to group harmoniously with them. 
Operations have just commenced for pulling 





It 
was true that an exception in the Act was 


down the Old Waverley Hotel in Princes-street. 


The design for the new hotel appeared in the 
Architectural Exhibition last winter, and was of 
a florid French Renaissance character, rather 
immature and weak as regards grouping and 
detail. These defects may have been remedied 
since then, and we trust that a building occupy- 
ing so important a site, one of the most im- 
portant in the city, may be worthy of its 
position. 

Architects here, one and all, deplore the 
dulness of the times, and as yet there appears 
no sign of a change for the better. 








THE LATE DR. BEGG. 


THERE died at his residence, in George-square, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 29th ult., the Rev. 
James Begg, D.D., certainly one of the most 
remarkable men in Scotland, in a variety of ways. 
The readers of the Builder know him, perhaps, 
chiefly as a sanitary economist and as a some- 
what bold and original social reformer; but he 
was principally known to his countrymen, and 
beyond his own country, as one of the sternest 
stoops. of the old Calvinistic theology. The 
best words we can say about him in these 
columns must be regarded in the light of our 
sincere admiration for his noble efforts to obtain 
better houses for the working classes. To this 
subject we can assert with every confidence, 
arising from long personal knowledge, he 
devoted many years of the best part of his life, 
and this brought him into close alliance for a 
time with the conductor of this journal. He 
was never weary of well doing in this direction. 
His diatribes on the bothy system,—that is to 
say, the system of squatting farm servants in 
huts, without regard to sex, and feeding them 
upon oatmeal brose,—were most certainly the 
main cause of bringing about the great and 
sorely-needed amelioration in the condition of 
the agricultural labourers of Scotland which 
took root about thirty years ago, and which, we 
may point out, has enabled the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Highlands and Islands to prosecute 
their labours in peace. His little work, entitled 
“Healthy and Happy Homes,’ which was 
reviewed in our columns at the time of its pub- 
lication, and which, we believe, has gone 
through several editions, was probably the 
favourite of the numerous pamphlets he has 
published on many topics of social economy, 
and the outcome of |that work was a society 
for building houses in Edinburgh, which has 
not only done good work, but also paid a fair 
and reasonable interest. He was, of course, a 
theologian of the straitest sect of the Free 
Church of Scotland,—a theology which most 
Englishmen now think antiquated and, generally 
speaking, antagonistic to the vital principles of 
human progress; but that consideration, some 
how or other, was nothing to Dr. Begg. He 
was, as he always said, a soldier of the Cross of 
the old school of the Covenant, and he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to be on guard. His 
recent agitation on behalf of the Strome Ferry 
rioters is too well known to need any comment 
on our part ; but it was, no doubt, the proximate 
cause of his death, the immediate cause, it is 
said, being congestion of the lungs. He died 
in his seventy-fifth year, in full controversial 
harness. 


‘¢ With his back to his friends and his face to the foe, 
Leaving in battle no blot on his name,”’ 








New Sheriff Court-houses at Paisley.— 
On Michaelmas Day the foundation-stone of the 
new Sheriff Court-houses at Paisley was laid, 
with full Masonic honours, by Sir Archibald C. 
Campbell, bart. The site of the structure is in 
St. James’s-street. The general style of the 
building is Roman, the front elevation showing 
two wings and a recessed centre-part. The 
latter shows on the ground-floor a colonnade of 
Doric columns, resting on a low stylobate, with 
an elaborate entablature and balcony with balus- 
trade above, and on the upper story a range of 
boldly-moulded windows. The main cornice is 
carried by carved double trusses, with panelled 
work between them, and surmounted by a range 
of boldly-cut vases. The projecting wings of 
the building have rustic work below at each end, 
and are enriched at the angles by four sets of 
coupled Ionic pilasters, the whole crowned by a 
well-proportioned entablature and dentiled cor- 
nice, with a parapet at top. The buildings have 
been designed by Messrs. Clark & Bell, archi- 
tects, and the cost is estimated to reach 
15,0001. 
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LEWISHAM PUBLIC BATHS 
COMPETITION. 


THe Commissioners for Baths and Wash- 
houses of the parish of Lewisham have given 
the first premium to the designs marked 
“‘ Cives,”’ by Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, 
who have been instructed to prepare the con- 
tract drawings at once. The baths are to be built 
at Ladywell and Forest-hill. The estimated 
cost for those on the Ladywell site is 7,2501. 
and for those at Forest-hill, 6,650/. The front 
elevation, Ladywell site, is designed of a 
simple character, in Early French Gothic. A 
circular tower is designed to receive a large 
cold-water tank, which will be necessary when 
the well is sunk. The facings will be of red 
brick, with a very limited quantity of dressings 
in red Dumfriesstone. Unnecessary ornament 
has been avoided. 

The second premium was awarded to the 
designs bearing the motto “ Natator,”’ by Mr. 
A. L. Guy, of Walbrook; and the third premium 
to those with the motto ‘“ Study,” of which 
Messrs. Bell & Hopton, of New Broad-street, 
are the authors. 








THE BUDA-PESTH EXHIBITION OF 
1885. 


AccorpING to; the Deutsche Bauzeitung, the 
details have been published of the competition 
which is now open for the building of the above 
exhibition. Plan of the site and programme of 
prizes, &c., are to be had from the Exhibition 
Office at Buda-Pesth (Franz-Josefs, Platz6). It 
is not only designs that are required, but also 
offers for the execution of the separate build- 
ings. The limit of time for sending in is fixed 
for Monday, October 30th, at noon. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE AT RATISBON. 
THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Durine a large portion of the Middle Ages 
Ratisbon was the seat of the Imperial Diet, or 
great Parliament of the German Empire. As 
the city does not seem at any time to have 
been a very large one, and as it was necessary 
for all the important members of the Diet, all 
the Ambassadors, Electors, &c., to have houses 
in the town, ground must have been of immense 
value; in all probability, in the fourteenth 
century, land fetched a _ higher price in 
Ratisbon than it does in the Strand now. For 
some reason or other,—probably the difficulties 
of the site,—the fortifications do not seem to 
have been enlarged, and thus the space within 
the enclosure of the walls became more and 
more valuable. Curious examples of the way 
in which space was economised are to be seen, 
showing us that in what we are in the habit of 
regarding as the romantic ages, there was a very 
fair amount of common sense about, especially 
as regards building. This accounts for several 
architectural peculiarities ; amongst others it 
will be noticed that the transepts of the 
cathedral do not project beyond the aisles, that 
the building itself is very short in proportion 
to its great height. Some of the churches, the 
“Alte Pfair-Kirche,”’ for instance, are sur- 
rounded by galleries coéval with the buildings 
themselves, but the most interesting peculiarity 
to which we would draw attention is the 
fact that the houses of the nobility were erected 
in the form of towers, often of considerable 
height. The architecture of these tower- 
houses is often very rich and beautiful, with 
large traceried windows in each story, showing 
that these towers were not erected so much 
with a view to offence or defence as from pur- 
poses of economy. In one of the examples 
which we give it will be noticed that the 
tracery of the Windows is singularly elegant. 
The cusped arch of the little window (A) which 
probably lighted an oratory on the top floor, is 
a charming example of the very best period of 
Gothic. The circular cusped light (B) is also a 
good example of tracery; the two large windows 
of the upper stories have, unfortunately, been 
deprived of their mullions, but they would 
appear to have been originally divided into 
three lights, the heads being adorned with 
three cusped circles, all very richly moulded. 
One of these windows is represented in our 
sketch (C). 

_ The house on the opposite side of the street 
is earlier in date ; some portions of it appear to 
date from the twelfth century, but it has 





evidently been nearly rebuilt, and greatly 
heightened during the thirteenth century. The 
house is very lofty, and about half of it is carried 
up asatower. We give a sketch of one of the 
windows of this house which is very character- 
istic (D). 

Now what the Medieval architects did at 
Ratisbon in the thirteenth century we ought to 
be doing in London in the nineteenth century. 
In this town many of our houses ought to be 
carried up as towers. 
over many difficulties which must have troubled 
the builders of former times; we have the 
“lift,” artificial lighting and warming, and we 
are supposed to know everything about ventila- 
tion and sanitary arrangements. Ground with 
us is immensely valuable, so why should we not 
build towers for our houses? Is London to 
spread all over our island, and are the charming 
surroundings of this vast city all to be converted 
into wretched suburbs, consisting of mile upon 
mile of one-storied houses? How intensely 
foolish is this plan of building thousands of 
little low dwellings. Let us remember that if 
the houses in London had all been double their 
present height, London would cover just half 
the space which it does! and people who now 
have to live out at Haramersmith or Shepherd’s 
Bush would be residing somewhere about Baker- 
street or Park-lane! Something will certainly 
have to be done in the way of economising land 
in and about London, and the question is one 
which claims the serious consideration of all 
interested in building operations, and the 
welfare of this vast metropolis. 








WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOLS. 


Motives of economy have influenced the 
conception of this building from first to last ; 
all ornamentation has been studiously elimi- 
nated, and the expenditure made has been 
entirely devoted to affording accommodation 
suitable for the requirements of the institution. 

The architectural features cannot be described 
as belonging to any particular epoch, out the 
effect is pleasing, and the architecture clearly 
demonstrates the object for which the building 
has been erected. The front elevation to 
Hanway-place and John-street is built of stock 
bricks, with terra-cotta and red Fareham brick 
dressings. An ornamental band runs above 
the arcading which forms the playground, 
hereafter to be referred to, on which is an 
inscription,—‘‘ The Westminster Jews’ Free 
Schools. Founded 1811, rebuilt 1882.” 

The boys’ entrance is in Hanway-place, and 
the girls’ entrance is in John-street. 

The general disposition of the plan has been 
actuated by the peculiar configuration of the 
site and its surroundings. Hanway-place and 
John-street being rather narrow thoroughfares, 
advantage was taken of a disadvantage to 
place the schoolrooms at such a height that the 
buildings on the opposite side would not interfere 
with the light and air. Moreover, the circum- 
scribed space at command rendered it necessary 
to appropriate as much of the land as possible 
for playground purposes ; accordingly, the whole 
of the ground-floor has been arranged so as to 
throw the same into playgrounds. 

Two large covered playgrounds, one for girls 
and the other for boys, have been placed under 
the main building, each covering an area of 
about 1,200 ft., open upon all sides, and yet 
protected from the inclemency of the weather. 
These are fenced in from the streets, where 
they adjoin them, by strong ornamental rail- 
ings, the level of the playground floor being 
kept considerably below the level of the pave- 
ment, so that the children may not be inter- 
fered with by persons from without. The other 
portion of the ground-floor has been equally 
divided as open playgrounds between the boys 
and the girls. These playgrounds are fitted 


with gymnasiums, the gift of Mr. Edward) 


Wagg. 

The boys enter the building under the covered 
glayground in Hanway-place, where is con- 
veniently situated their cloak-room, which is 
heated by hot water, so that in the winter 
weather the clothes may be dried whilst de- 
posited there. It is fitted with umbrella 
stands, a seat sto that damp boots may be 
removed, and with all necessary hooks and rails 
for hanging clothes on. Adjoining this room is 
a luncheon-room, with fireplace, and solid wood 
flooring. Next to this luncheon-room is the 
lavatory, fitted with Shanks’s tip-up basins, and 
galvanised iron framing. 


We know how to get 





| 


The whole of the playgrounds have been 
paved with asphalte, and drinking-fountaing for 
the supply of filtered water have been provided 
for the use of each sex. The girls’ side jg pre- 
cisely similar to that of the boys, and contains 
similar accommodation. 

On the first floor are situated the girls’ 
schoolrooms, which are arranged go ag to afford 
a maximum of light, air, and ventilation. The 
front range is 80 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, ang 
16 ft. in height, and is divided into three 
class-rooms, fitted with platforms and dua] 
desks designed upon sanitary principles, which 
have been supplied by the North of England 
School Furnishing Company. 

The centre schoolroom will afford accommo. 
dation for sixty children, and the two side ones 
for fifty each. Attached to this front range 
are two class-rooms, 16 ft. by 23 ft., and 20 ft. 
by 16 ft., one of them having in addition 
gallery, which will be used for infants’ claggeg. 
The head-mistress’s retiring-room adjoins, and 
is so situated as to command supervision of the 
playground. The interior walls have the brick- 
work painted, the woodwork stained and var- 
nished, and the ceilings plastered. The front 
range is so planned that it forms one apartment 
at pleasure, to be used upon the occasion of a 
general examination, or for any public require- 
ment, the partitioning forming the rooms sliding 
back. These apartments are fitted with school 
cupboards and other conveniences. 

The second floor is appropriated to the boys’ 
school, and contains precisely the same accom- 
modation as that afforded to the girls, including 
masters’ rooms, water-closets, lavatory, and 
other accommodation. 

A noticeable feature in the building is the 
construction of the staircases. These have 
been formed of Lascelles’s concrete, which is 
covered with Hawksley’s wood treads. They 
are in very short flights, and have been so 
arranged that in the event of panic or otherwise 
accident would be unlikely, whilst should the 
treads or landings weur out in course of time, 
they can easily be replaced at a trifling cost and 
without disturbing the general arrangements of 
the building. The walls here have been faced 
with dados of glazed bricks; this will ensure 
cleanliness and will prevent the disagreeable 
appearance which staircases attached to build- 
ings of this character so generally present. It 
need scarcely be added that both staircases and 
corridors are absolutely fireproof. 

Great care has been exercised with regard to 
the plumbing and drainage arrangements; all 
the pipes, whether plumbing, gas, or otherwise, 
are exposed, and are easy of access. So likewise 
are the cisterns, and where used for potable 
purposes, all water passes through filters which 
have been supplied by the London and General 
Water Purifying Co. 

The building will accommodate 500 children ; 
the cost, with fittings, &c., will be about 
7,0001. es 

The land was obtained by, and the building 
was erected from the designs of, Mr. H. H. 
Collins, architect, of 61, Old Broad-street, and. 
they have been satisfactorily executed by 
Messrs. Sabey & Sons, of [ronmonger-row, St. 
Luke’s. 








MANOR HOUSE, EVERLEIGH, 
WILTSHIRE. 


Our illustration shows a view of the entrance- 
hall and principal staircase as restored. It will 
be remembered this house was destroyed by fire 
some time ago, and an account of the rebuilding 
appeared in this journal. The works have been 
carried out by Mr. Stanley Bird, of Edgeware- 
road, London, under the direction of Mr. John 
Birch, of John-street, Adelphi. 





— ) 


VILLA RESIDENCE, WINKFIELD. 


Tris house, now in course of erection for ee 
Reginald B. Brett, M.P., is from the designs re 
Messrs. Byrne & Wilmot, of 303, Strand, es 
Windsor. It is built of red brick, weather-tile 
above the ground floor, with half-timbered — 
in the gables. All the internal woodwork = 
be stained and varnished. The hall-door - 
hall-window are to be filled in with er 
glass. Arrowsmith’s parquet flooring will 1 
laid in the hall and Minton Hollinss tiles in 
porch, verandah, bath, and hearths. The - 
tract was taken by Mr. J. Willis, of Windsor, 8 
2,3501., exclusive of some of the fittings an 


drainage. 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE AT RATISBON : Thirteenth and Fourteenth Century. 
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THE PRINCE'S HEAD TAVERN, AND SHOPS ADJOINING, BATTERSEA.——Mkr. H. I. Newron, ARrcHITEcT. 
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CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, 
NORTHLEACH. 


Tais church, which we illustrate in our 
resent number, is now being restored, of which 
it stands sadjy in need, as the roofs are in a 
bad state of repair, letting in water in various 
places. The church is filled up with great 

ws placed in every possible direction, some 
with back to the altar, others sideways. These 
are, as funds permit, to be taken away and 
replaced by open benches, the floors being re-laid 
with tiles and wooden blocks. Some of the 
mullions of the windows are either of cement 
or wood, or elsestone. These, of course, will be 
carefully restored with the same stono as the 
rest of the building. Some of the mouldings 
in stone and wood are interesting. Thereisa 
large Founder’s Chapel on the north side, lead- 
ing from the aisle. This was commenced to be 
restored first, together with the roofs, so as to 
make them water-tight. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. Grover, builder, Chipping 
Norton, under the superintendence of Mr. Jas. 
Brooks, architect, 35, Wellington-street, Stranc. 











THE NEW HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 
THE ‘* SALLE DES SEANCES.” 


Tue greater portion of the various depart- 
ments of the Préfecture de la Seine have already 
taken possession of their respective offices in 
the new Hoétel de Ville at Paris. 

We have already given some illustrations of 
the buildings,* and if will be not without some 
interest to our readers if we add a few notes on 
the interior arrangements. 

Ground Floor.—The Hotel de Ville has eleven 
entrances in its four facades. Mounting the 
stairs of the principal entrance, we find our- 
selves in the vestibule of the edifice. To the 
right and to the left of this entrance, two large 
doors give access to the two large courtyards 
within the building. Each of these courts com- 
municates, again, with the Place Loban by a 
wide passage, upon which gives one of the 
peristyles of the Salle Saint-Jean. This beautiful 
hall, which is just below the Salle des Fétes, 
and is of the same dimensions, is to serve for 
assemblies, concerts, &c. A grand entrance, 
formed by three adjoining doors, provides com- 
munication for the glazed hall of the municipal 
loan office (Emprunts Publics) with the Rue de 
Rivoli. The doors of the various bureaux of 
the municipal treasury (Caisse Municipale) and 
the debt office (Service de la Dette) open into 
the hall. The title-deed office (Caisse des 
Titres) is located on the ground-floor in the 
angle formed by the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Place de Hotel de Ville. Smaller special 
entrances towards that square give access, to 
the left, to the post and telegraph office; to the 
right, to the police office. The fire brigade 
office, located in the side towards the Place 
Loban, has also a special entrance. The various 
bureaux of the Préfect’s office proper are placed 
in the angle of the edifice formed by the Place 
and the Quai de I’ Hétel de Ville. 

Mezzanine Story of the Ground Floor.—In the 
centre of the edifice, at a level leading to the 
elevation of this story, a courtyard called the 

Cour du Centre,” has been formed. Wide 
galleries run along three sides of the court, into 
— open the doors of the different bureaux. 
i ni of the building towards the Quai, and 
dh Ich my two corner pavilions are included, 
the Prof, ; in a entresol, by the residence of 
ie € Opposite portion of the build- 
Ing, towards the Rue de Rivoli, is assigned to 
the administration of the munici al fin 
Direction des Finances). 7 sates 

irst Floor.—The Salle des Séan il- 
aw of the Municipal Geauelt a8 Saray 
the pth te & View in the present number of 
the vestibule pm in this floor, just over 
niet of the principal entrance. The 

Ows of this handsome roo i 
the Place de m give towards 
wat € de l’Hételde Ville. The whole of the 
4 ncipal facade and the centre portion of th 
uilding in this story supply additi : 
modation for the Re Py i ional accom- 
general council Cipal council and the 
re Cuncil. The facade towards the Seine 

Cccupied by large reception - | 
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Siete ere are in this story only the general 
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equally share the teen town nt ne 

owards the Rue de 


.* External view vol i 
view, Hall of Fétes, vol. xliii. (1983) 
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Rivoli. The office of M. Alphand is in the 
angle of the Rue de Rivoli and the Place Loban; 
that of M. Vergviaud, in the opposite angle. 

Mezzanine Story of the Second Floor. — This 
entresol exists only in a portion of the new 
Hétel de Ville. Towards the Cour du Centre, 
over the committee-rooms of the municipal 
council, there is, to the left, the patent office, 
and, to the right, the municipal printing-office. 
The remainder of this mezzanine story, situated 
in the northern portion of the building, on the 
side of the Rue de Rivoli, is assigned to the 
administration of the finances. 

Second Floor.—The bureaux, situated over the 
administration of the finances, in the second 
floor, are those of the second division of the 
Works office. The first, third, and fourth 
divisions of the Works office have their bureaux 
along the whole side of the building overlooking 
the Seine. The fine-art department, that for 
historical works, and the election offices are 
located in the central portion of the principal 
facade. Finally, the part above the Salle des 
Fétes is intended for the archives, and the 
surrounding rooms to the maps of Paris. 








THE PRINCE’S HEAD TAVERN AND 
SHOPS ADJOINING. 


Tuis block of buildings has been recently 
erected for Messrs. Sansom & Ewington, from 
the designs of Mr. H. I. Newton, of 27, Great 
George-street, Westminster. It stands in a 
good situation, at the corner of York-road and 
Falcon-lane, Battersea, and is a feature among 
the extensive street improvements which have 
within the past twelve months increased the 
importance of the neighbourhood. The site 
was formerly occupied by a group of cottages 
and a small publichouse, from which latter the 
new tavern takes its name. 

The ground-floor story of the tavern is 14 ft. 
in height, and is, for the most part, occupied by 
the bar. The first-floor story contains, besides 
several commodious private rooms, a handsome 
public billiard-room, 46 ft. long by 18 ft. wide. 
The fronts of the building are faced in yellow 
malms, and embellished with Portland cement 
dressings. The corner building is covered with 
a flat, constructed of rolled iron joists and con- 
crete, on Messrs. Homan & Rodgers’s principle, 
and coated or the top with Val de Travers 
asphalte. 

The total cost of the building and fittings 
omounted to about 7,0001. The main contract 
was carried out by Mr. F. Gill, the bar-fittings 
by Mr. Simpson, the counter and pewterer’s 
work by Mr. Matthews, and the gasfittings by 
Mr. Winn, the whole being executed under the 
superintendence of the architect. 








FELICITY AS AN OBJECT OF SANITARY 
RESEARCH. 


At the Glasgow Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute a lecture under this heading was 
delivered by Dr. B. W. Richardson, containing, 
as a matter of course, much that is entitled to 
serious consideration. We print the concluding 
portion :—The man who is always miserable is 
a ‘“hypochondriac,’ his affection is seated 
under the lower ribs. No man ever felt misery 
in the head. Every man who has felt misery 
knows that it springs from the body ; speaks of 
it as an exhaustion, a sinking there. He is 
broken-hearted; be is failing at the centre of 
life; he is bent down because of the central 
failure, and his own shoulders, too heavy to be 
borne, feel as if oppressed by an added weight 
or burthen, under which he bends as though all 
the cares of the world were upon him to bear 
him down. The influences to which I am about 
to refer are, in reality, purely physical in their 
action, although they are commonly known as 
habitual, sensational, moral, or mental influences. 
I notice, in the first place, that felicity is always 
favoured by sufficiency of rest and sleep. Bad 
sleepers know no felicity; but those who in 
childhood and old age sleep ten hours, in 
adolescence nine, and in full age eight hours 
out of the twenty-four, and that soundly, are 
mostly well favoured with felicity. They may 
be exposed to causes which are opposed to 
felicity, but even then the causes are feebler in 
action than they otherwise would be. I put 
sleep in the first place as an aid to felicity, be- 
cause it comes first. I have no knowledge of 
any instance in which a person who slept well 





was altogether devoid of felicity. The bene- 





ficent action of sleep is, however, indirect. It 
is due to the physical and mental strength which 
it confers on its favoured child. Any sign of 
inherited weakness is an equal sign of lessened 
felicity, though it be marked by no physical 
defect. It has long been observed by physicians 
that persons who from early life show very 
large and prominent veins, and thereby a 
languid circulation of the blood, are never 
happy, while those of well-knit body are. The 
observation is true as steel. Physical work, 
whenit is carried short of exhaustion, keeps up 
felicity, and sloth destroys it. But the physical 
work that exhausts kills felicity. The argument 
extends to mental work. Moderate, wholesome, 
mental work is the best of all aids to felicity 
next to sleep; it strengthens the mind, it 
softens grief, it lessenscare. Carried to excess 
it is pernicious and destroys all felicity. Cowper 
the poet was wont to say that no labour is so 
wearing as composition, and few men possibly 
felt more unhappiness as the result of mental 
exhaustion than he. But his was the fate of 
all who force the brain to daily or nightly 
weariness. The influences derivable from 
sleep and bodily power are purely physical in- 
fluences, but there are others called sensational, 
which, through the physical power, have a 
potent effect for or against felicity. With 
felicity as a sanitary research for my theme, I 
have striven so far to indicate what may be 
called the physiological bearings of the subject. 
I have endeavoured to show that felicity is 
something that is of hereditary quality ; that 
it is something made or not made by external 
agencies over which we have little control; 
that it is something made or not made by 
many agencies, which we have directly under 
our control. In these respects felicity stands 
precisely in the same position as health: in 
the widest sense it means health, is another 
word for health. Health is born, and is made 
and unmade by external agencies which as yet 
are out of human control. Health is made 
and unmade by numerous influences which are 
under human control. Felicity, similarly in- 
fluenced, depends on the good working of the 
animal or organic systems of life. If the 
natural air which man makes not and invented 
not may be to a large extent utilised for felicity, 
how much more easy is it for him to remove 
the unnatural which he himself makes, so that 
instant advantage of what is provided for good 
may be rendered serviceable? Here our voices 
should be heard in a tone not to be mistaken. 
We shut up our young in closest rooms of 
close towns; we shut up our men and women 
by the millions in close shops and factories. 
Some one million of us in these islands who 
call ourselves, with ignorant irony, the ruling 
classes, shut up some twenty-five millions of the 
people with their wives and children in walled- 
up atmospheres, where atmospheric purity is 
unknown, where cold and heat oppress, where 
food is what can be got, where drink is what 
can supply a false facility for a certain 
sorrow, where marriages re-establish misery, 
where good sleep is impossible, where physical 
strength is so impaired that a perfect body is 
not to be found, where exhaustion from work is 
the daily cross, where things and objects of 
beauty are rare as angels’ visits, where in the 
selfish race to barely live generosity is impos- 
sible, where in compressed homes purity of mind 
is a thing the purest can scarcely maintain, 
where variety is replaced by the dead monotony 
of unchanging sounds for the ear to hear and 
scenes for the eye to see, where fear dominates 
over courage, where hope hus no chance, where 
prosperity is so little known that the worn-out 
life has no expectation this side of the grave, 
and where death is so busy that three die to 
one of the more favoured communities. We, 
one million, I repeat, shut up our twenty-five 
millions under these conditions, and wonder why 
those millions know nothing of felicity; why 
they are peevish, reckless, melancholy, some- 
times drunken, sometimes rebellious and ready 
to run after any leader who shall promise to 
lead them into a happier sphere, however little 
removed from that in which they are. Wonder ! 
The wonder is how human nature can bear such 
a famine of felicity, and live as if it only lived 
to die. We may educate, again, in another 
direction. It has been shown that some excep- 
tional men are born of a happy disposition ; and 
it might have been shown, on the clearest 
evidence, that multitudes are born of an un- 
happy, nay, miserable disposition. We could 
easily, by our researches, describe what are the 





lines of heredity for the happy and for the un- 
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happy dispositions. We could, with this dis- 
covery in our hand, with certainty of being 
listened to and attended to, impress upon the 
people the truth that marriages ought neither 
to be matters of chance, nor matters of mere 
monetary convenience, nor, indeed, matters of 
mere insane, so-called love; but that the 
marriage tie, extending its influence into the 
future, and being no bond and seal of diseased 
heredities, should be the bond and seal of a 
healthier and happier racial progress in every 
succeeding generation. Now that our women 
are, by good fortune as well as good policy, 
made legally masters of their own property, the 
sanitary question here referred to was never so 
likely to be one of scientific value as it is at 
this moment, and as it will be in coming days. 
We can teach forcibly and faithfully on a 
different topic, regarding which we have a large 
amount of information collected. We can 
adopt and urge with all our power our veteran 
Chadwick’s advice to those who are wanting to 
instruct the young, that it is the perfection of. 
prudence first to live, then to learn. We can 


‘ insist that, inasmuch as felicity is impossible 


under strain, it is fatal work to press on the 
young mind the excessive labour which is now, 
in all departments, making cram, cram, cram, 
the footing for knowledge. We can also tell 
the adult man struggling for the bubble reputa- 
tion, that broken sleep and disturbed brain and 
wearied muscle and labouring heart can never 
exist with felicity; that sanitas and vanitas, 
separated by one letter only, are as the poles 
apart from each other; and that sanitas sani- 
tatis, onvnia sanitas, will never be established 
until vanitas vanitatis, onnia vanitas, is blotted 
out. We can instil yet one other lesson,—last, 
but not the Jeast, into those foolishest of the 
foolish of the world who think that riches and 
idleness and power are synonymous with felicity. 
Felicity, as a sanitary research, with all 
respectful thought I leave it on your memories. 
You may, perchance, think of the idea as an 
enthusiasm,—a vision. Never mind, so long as 
you think of it. It will grow upon you as a 
study, and flow from you as a project if it once 
take root. It will strike you, in time, as the 
summum bonum of sanitary labour; a re-echo 
of the Divine declaratior, ‘‘On earth peace and 
goodwill towards men.” 








THE DWELLINGS OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES.. 


THE evils attaching to the present system of 
erecting middle-class houses, and the remedies 
which it is necessary to apply in order to secure 
their removal, were discussed in a paper by 
Mr. Henry C. Burdett, F.S.S., read before the 
Sanitary Congress at Glasgow. The author 
observed that little has been attempted in the 
direction of the improvement of middle-class 
dwellings, although investigation would prove 
that masses of the middle classes, though 
higher in the social scale than the working 
class, are frequently as badly provided with 
house accommodation as any class in the com- 
munity. Thereis much that demands attention 
in the dwellings of the middle class, and espe- 
cially in those of the lower middle classes. The 
wealthier classes are able to take care of them- 
selves by the employment of such able archi- 
tects as they may like to select, and the poorer 
classes,—artisans and the like,—have thousands 
of well-arranged and carefully - constructed 
dwellings erected for them from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the same class 
of architects. But the poorer middle classes 
have no such power or means of securing 
healthy dwellings for their own occupation. To 
prove this, and to realise the crying nature of 
the evils attaching to the dwellings of the 
middle classes, it is necessary to pay a visit to 
a suburban district under the control of a Local 
Board, and to make an inspection of several 
houses in various stages of erection. These 
houses will be let at from 351. to 501. to 75l. a 
year, and possibly at a higher rate still. They 
will be occupied by that hard-working class, 
bank clerks, commercial clerks, civil service 
clerks, and others, who have to present a decent 
appearance and to keep and bring up a young 
family on an income little, if at all, in excess of 
that earned by a skilled artisan or mechanic,— 
say 3l. to 51. per week. The occupier of these 
houses will often have a lodger or a parent to 
share the house and lessen the expenses, so 
that the four or five bedrooms are always fully 
occupied. Such houses are erected by specu- 





lating builders, known as “ jerry”’ builders, are 
usually mortgaged as the work proceeds, and 
have no one to look after their construction 
except the surveyor to the Local Board. He, 
poor man, often without an apology for assist- 
ance, cannot be in every part of his scattered 
district at the same time, evenif he wished to 
supervise all this class of work efficiently. 
Besides, it too frequently happens that the jerry 
builder is a member of the Local Board himself, 
or has powerful friends there ; and in such cases 
the surveyor finds it inexpedient to interfere 
with certain houses, which are consequently the 
worst of their class. In the model building 
by-laws, published under the authority of the 
Local Government Board, nearly every essential 
for a healthy, properly-constructed dwelling is 
provided for, but in many districts, even where 
the by-laws are in use, they are practically a 
dead letter, owing to the unwillingness of the 
Sanitary Authority to enforce them with uni- 
formenergy. Yet the power taken in such by- 
laws, and which might be brought to bear upon 
the builders, would render jerry buildings an 
impossibility, if the Local Boards were deter- 
mined to enforce such by-laws without fear or 
favour. Every Local Board, that is, the large 
majority, does not so enforce the by-laws, and 
is consequently in league with the jerry builder. 

What, then, are the remedies ? 

First and foremost that householders shall 
combine aud form themselves into a local 
association, which shall defend them from the 
cruel wrongs they now have to endure. A very 
small subscription (probably 5s. a year) to such 
an organisation would suffice. The first step 
for such an association to take is to select and 
secure the election of suitable men on the local 
board. Then its funds could be utilised to 
prosecute offending builders, and to secure the 
detection of any breach of the by-laws. In this 
way, and by the exercise of a little public spirit 
on the part of the classes interested in these 
matters, an effectual stop would soon be put to 
the existing evils, and the jerry-builders’ lot 
would cease to be a happy one. Under sucha 
system the local sanitary authorities, which now 
so often neglect their duties (statutory and 
implied) would commence a course of action 
which would possibly warrant their possessing 
greater powers. 

Extended legislation on one or two points 
would then be justifiable. No builder who was 
engaged in the erection of buildings within a 
district controlled by a local board should be 
eligible as a member of such board. By-laws 
would be enacted as to the height of rooms, as 
to hearths (the hearth being part of a floor), 
and as to the material used to plaster the 
interior of houses, which is at present frequently 
kept in its place by successive coats of papering. 
All these latter items, and others of more or 
less importance, might be dealt with if Sec. 157 
of the Public Health Act of 1875 were amended 
by allowing sanitary authorities to make by- 
laws ‘“‘ with respect to new buildings,’’ and leave 
the Local Government Board, as the confirming 
body, to determine whether any proposed build- 
ing regulations were reasonable or not. In this 
way every part of a new building could be dealt 
with as far as by-laws can securethisend. The 
Local Government Board should possess full 
power of control, because they are answerable 
to the House of Commons and to the country, 
and if they are not well advised in any technical 
matters they can get more competent profes- 
sional officers. Local governing bodies should 
be liable to some sort of punishment if they are 
shown to fail seriously in their duties. 

As regards the Acts now regulating building 
matters, there are in London the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, 1855, but this Act, apart from 
certain regulations as to duties, &c., of adjoin- 
ing owners, &c., deals almost exclusively with 
securing stability and the prevention of fires, 
health matters being, as may be implied from 
the date, almost entirely lost sight of. <A 
recent Amendment Act, 1879, enables the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to make by-laws 
as to, amongst others, foundations and materials 
for walls. But these are not all-important 
matters, and when it is borne in mind that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has no medical or 
sanitary adviser, and that the by-laws it makes 
have to be confirmed, not by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but by the Home Secretary, who 
also has no medical department, is it surprising 
that sanitary matters do not form an important 
part of the Building Acts? In London the 
vestries, acting under the old Metropolis Local 
Management Act, 1855, have control over drains 
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of houses, and this might be sufficient if it were 
effectually and uniformly applied through com. 
petent officers. But vestry surveyors are no} 
ordinarily a very well-informed class of mep 
and as the Act merely says everything is to * 
either “sufficient” or “to the satisfaction of 
the vestry,’ and does not prescribe definitely 
what is to be required, it is of little real use. 

In the provinces, except where there ig a 
local Building Act, t.e., where the authority ig 
above being advised by the Local Governmen 
Board, and is rich enough to get special 
Parliamentary powers, they obtain by-laws 
under the 157th section of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. These may be made by any urban 
authority, and, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, by any rural Sanitary 
authority also. In the latter case it ig ugua] 
for the by-laws to be applied to certain parts 
of the rural sanitary district,—parts which are 
not sufficiently populated to be formed into 
urban self-governed districts, but in which 
there is more than ordinary building going on 
or about to go on. It is, I think, matter for 
consideration whether the time has not already 
arrived for making most of the ordinary 
building regulations applicable by Act of 
Parliament to all new buildings wherever 
situated. 

At present urban authorities may, but are 
not obliged to, make building by-laws; and if 
they make them, they need not enforce them. 
Rural authorities can get power to make 
building by-laws, but often do not trouble 
todo so. Hence, in lots of places houses are 
being built under no local supervision whatever, 
Hastings and St. Leonards may be mentioned 
as instances of this. The urban district is, I 
believe, only about half a mile deep from the 
sea, and three or four miles long. This area 
has building regulations, but outside the urban 
district to the north many new houses are, I 
believe, being built in the rural districts under 
no control at all other than that of the owners 
and builders concerned. At any rate, I am 
informed that the Hastings Board of Guardians, 
as the Rural Sanitary Authority, have no 
building by-laws. 








THE COMPETITION FOR THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


S1r,—Astonishment is so general at some of 
the conditions issued to architects from her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, that I should like to 
make a few remarks upon those not already 
referred to by your correspondents. 

The arbitration clause (23) is so unfair, 80 
one-sided, —I had almost said illegal, — that 
the result will be nothing less than absurd if it 
be allowed to stand, and any architect should be 
so foolish as to work under it. 

‘‘Any dispute or question between the architect and 
the Commissioners shall be referred to an arbitrator 
to be appointed by the Treasury, who shall have 
such powers and authority as the Treasnry shall 
think fit to give him, in addition to the ordinary 
powers of an arbitrator.” 


There are, of course, two parties to every 
dispute, yet, in this business, to one alone 18 
given power to select (and, of course, to 
pay) the judge, to fix excessive authority, 
and to pronounce a_ verdict, — custom, 
societies’ impartial rules agreed to for the 
mutual benefit of the public and the profession, 
in conference, attended by laymen as wellas 
architects from all parts of the country, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Pru “ 
With such a beginning as this, it can scarce) 
be doubted that the selected architect will surely 
some day find himself at the Treasury, before 
the self-constituted tribunal,—a powerless victim 
of the Office of Works. If it were deliberately 
intended to exhibit a scandalous parody 0 
justice, this arbitration clause could not have 
been better worded. Can Mr. Shaw-Lefert 
really have perused it? This arbitrary pie 
trator, this paid judge, “‘ shall have such ae “ 
and authority as the Treasury shall think if 
give him, in addition to the ordinary poumtt 6 
an arbitrator.’ After that “let no dog bar a 
I observe that for the second competition 7 
Commissioners will take power “to make 81 
additions or alterations as shall be — 
necessary by them” in new sp namseneny ee Ms 
taken by itself there does not appear " tie 
thing very objectionable in this, but tbe 
agreeable, not to say insulting, terms of 4 bs 
clauses not of every-day occurrence, 
it 80. 
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If the Commissioners have not considered what 
they want in all its details, they ought to have 
done so. If they introduce after-thoughts into 
new conditions it will scarcely be possible that 
they will not be represented in the “sketches ’ 
of some of the first competitors who would 
then have @ wrong inflicted upon them. And 
these after-thoughts would be the cause of 
immense extra labour in the final competition, 
most, if not all, of the architects having to go 
through the work of entire re-adjustment of 
their plans so as to include them. 

In short, the second competitors would have 
toset to ab ovo. All this would be diametrically 
opposed to the original object of two fights 
for one architectural work. Here, then, would 
be another injustice. Clearly the proper time 
for including any new ideas of the Commis- 
sioners will be when the selected architect is 

reparing his working drawings. 

With the desire, apparently, of inspiring 
absolute confidence in the eager competitor, the 
Commissioners are at much pains to adopt the aid 
of secrecy at every turn in their conditions, but 
in condition 16, the advantage of this to the 
competitors appears to be forgotten; for, with 
all the designs in their possession, they empower 
themselves to open the envelopes containing the 
addresses of the competitors. This, too, is in 
contradiction of No. 4, which provides that no 
one but the judges and their officers shall see the 
drawings, and therefore it is obvious that the 
Commissioners and their officers after distri- 
buting the conditions ought to have nothing to 
do with the business from thenceforth to the 
announcement of the verdict. To give entire 
confidence, to do away with even the suspicion 
of favouritism, they delegate power to others, 
chosen, however, I am sorry to see, by them- 
selves alone. This is a sort of secrecy that will 
rather surprise the public. If Mr. Lefevre is 
anxious to secure absolute secrecy, the simple 
plan would be to require no ‘‘sealed letters” 
which the Commissioners may open, but only 
marks or mottoes on the drawings, the com- 
petitors being communicated with by advertise- 
ment. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to notice No. 19. 
All architects, I presume, will look upon this 
clause as not only opposed to custom, but 
as oppressive and rather insulting. I wonder 
whether the Right Hon. the First Commissioner, 
after discussing with some architect all the 
details for a new villa, would venture to tell him 
that as soon as he had made the drawings he 
must forward them, and then send his clerks to 
make tracings for the use of himself and the 
builders? I scarcely think that he or any gentle- 
man would descend to this. If questionable in 
4 private matter so must it be in a public one. 
At all events, in a practice of twenty years’ 
duration such a request has never been made 
to me. It is, of course, quite proper that the 
Commissioners should have copies of all draw- 
ings they desire,—probably excepting large-scale 
details as useless for future practical purposes, 
—but they should be made at their, i.e., the 
national, expense. Ag it is, the Commissioners 
Propose to throw this additional expense upon 
the selected architect after taking 5,000l. from 
his usual commission of 5 per cent. on estimated 
outlay only, and,—very meanly, I think,—merg- 
ing the 6001., to be paid to the second com- 
petitors, into his already reduced commission. 
ae assuredly after such a trying and pro- 
en during which three more or less 
ri : " ® sets of designs will have been worked 
re € country would not only approve but,— 
nv aae <0 of the facts,— demand that the 
Seed a should be rewarded with the most 
sant a liberal treatment. It would be 
aeicitons e extreme to make him alone of the 
ings from at os | cost of preparing the draw- 
hon thease ich the actually-selected design has 
~ : a ot esi First Commissioner, 
about architecture mee et ee Sige 
economy, and who any ing but politics and 
decided that an Hs “ a lawyer by profession, 
his client, but chitect’s drawings belong to 
opposed A ut, nevertheless, the decision was 
custom, — tigate and long - established 
ments,” As par ers much of in legal argu- 
Clients to erect buildir ee oe 
tainly not to sie Ptah _ them, most cer- 
that ‘under thers © drawings, and it is obvious 

1 circumstances a very unfair 


use — - made of them. 
on —} 
inliaen > a if the above comments are 


a to suggest that some 


uni : 
ted action should be taker by the profes- 





sion to request amended conditions before even 
thinking of embarking in this risky, laborious, 
and costly competition. Should these be refused, 
the few who compete will then, at least, have 
had sufficient further proof of the rocks and 
shoals ahead of them. Z. 





Sir,—It appears to me that the most un- 
satisfactory part of the scheme is the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Examiners, there being but 
one architect. It strikes me that in the eluci- 
dation of intricate planning only professional 
judgment will be equal to the task, and there- 
fore that the Board should consist of architects 
only. In lighting corridors, for instance,—a 
matter of supreme importance, —non-profes- 
sionals would not do the matter justice. The 
Government could easily form an efficient Board, 
taking the architects of the Board of Works 
and Office of Works with Sir H. A. Hunt; hut 
better still, I think, it would be to make the 
competitors themselves the judges. Those who 
have had to carefully study out the intricacies 
of planning and the general difficulties of the 
design would assuredly be the best to distinguish 
/merit or expose failure. Favouritism would 
thus be out of court. Let each competitor have 
a vote for any design other than his own. 

CoMPETITOR. 








THE PROPOSED MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL. 
AN AMENDED SCHEME RESOLVED UPON. 


At the invitation of the provisional committee 
in connexion with the proposed ship canal to 
Manchester, a number of the leading merchants 
of the city, together with members of the Royal 
Exchange, the City Council, the Salford Town 
Council, and of the representative bodies of the 
surrounding district, attended a conference with 
the committee in the Mayor’s Parlour of the 
Town Hall, on the 28th ult., with the object of 
considering the best means of promoting the 
scheme, and with the view of securing legisla- 
tive sanction for it in the forthcoming session 
of Parliament. The meeting was presided over 
by the Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Hopkin- 
son). Mr. Daniel Adamson explained the posi- 
tion of the scheme, and in conjunction with the 
engineer, Mr. Leader Williams, gave an account 
of such alterations in the plans as have been 
rendered necessary by the criticisms passed 
upon the Bill, and the experience in its passage 
through various stages in the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords in the past 
session. We understand that several impor- 
tant modifications have been made, more par- 
ticularly in reference to the railway crossings 
over the proposed canal. The tunnel at War- 
rington is abandoned altogether. After con- 
siderable discussion, a general sanction was 
given to the scheme as amended. A feeling 
was expressed in favour of an energetic canvass 
to raise the necessary funds for a second 
application to Parliament, and it was decided 
that a town’s meeting should be called in order 
to fully ascertain the desires of the people in 
regard to the project. : 








THE ADVANTAGES OF LOW CEILINGS 
IN SMALL HOUSES. 


Mr. JoHN HONEYMAN, of Glasgow, read a 
paper before the Sanitary Congress held in that 
city last week, dealing with “ the advantages of 
low ceilings in small houses.” He said that as 
the height of ceilings determined the number 
of dwellings which it was possible, — within 
reasonable limits,—to place on any area of 
ground, italso practically determined theamount 
of house-rent which could be drawn from such 
area. A variety of circumstances in each par- 
ticular case would decide the question whether 
high or low ceilings would be most profitable ; 
but it might be taken that low ceilings would be 
more profitable than high ones where ground 
was dear and the demand for dwellings great. 
Those who advocated the prohibition of high 
tenements and low ceilings did so on two 
grounds:—1st, to prevent over-density of popu- 
lation; and 2nd, because they believed rooms 
with low ceilings to be unhealthy. But neither 
of these grounds would bear the weight of 
evidence against them. The over-density fal- 
lacy had been exposed over and over again,— 
nowhere more conclusively than at the New- 
castle Congress,—and the special object of his 





paper was to prove that, on sanitary grounds, 


, 


low ceilings were preferable to high ceilings, 
especially in small houses. That they were 
preferable on the grounds of convenience and 
economy was self-evident; and the statistics 
of the improved dwellings (in which ceilings 
were low and stories numerous) showed that 
with low ceilings a very low death-rate was 
attainable. But, more particularly, the 
superiority of low ceilings was made evi- 
dent by the following considerations : — Ist, 
because by the simple means of ventila- 
tion which alone were practicable in artisans’ 
dwellings the necessary removal of the air 
in every part of a room could be more easily 
effected with a low than with a high ceiling,—the 
fresh air could be more completely distributed, 
and stagnation in any part (which was equiva- 
lent to loss of cubic capacity, or worse) more 
effectually prevented; 2nd, because in a low 
room the air being more completely distributed 
would be more equally warmed. More of it, 
therefore, could be thrown intothe room without 
exposing the occupants to intolerable cold 
draughts; so that the great hindrance to the 
admission of fresh air being removed more would 
be admitted. It would thus appear that in 
dwellings of the same capacity, but different in 
height, the lowest would not merely be as good 
as the highest, but would be superior to it in 
these important respects,— 1st, cheapness; 
2nd, extent of floor space; 3rd, warmth; 4th, 
pureness of atmosphere, and consequent health- 
fulness; and this being so, legislative restric- 
tions preventing the erection of low ceilinged- 
houses were ill-advised and detrimental to the 
public interest. 
We are not bound to assent. 








MUNICH FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


THE illustration in last week’s Builder in- 
directly calls attention to the very interesting 
Fine Art Exhibition at Munich, now soon to 
close. Should you refer further to this subject 
the following short notes may be useful. The 
number of pictures is large,—not far short of 
3,000,—and the proportion of fine and good 
works is unusually large. 

Pictures of the German school, including 
Bavaria, number about 1,500, very many of 
them of great excellence. The “ Death of Vir- 
ginia,” by C. Gebharat; “ Under the Arena,” 
by C. von Piloty; the portraits by Kaulbach ; 
the “ Berlin Congress,” by A. von Werner; and 
many others, impress themselves on the recol- 
lection ; but where many are so good it is only 
misleading to single out a few. Of Austrian 
and Hungarian pictures there are about 400. 

The French artists contribute about 350 
pictures, many of them very good, including an 
excellent full-length portrait of Liszt, by J. L. 
Layraud; “ Bierre Restaurant, Paris,’ by 
J. Berreaud, &c. 

Spain sends about 300 works, some being 
large pictures of great merit, as, “ Preaching in 
Seville Cathedral’ by A. G. Zimenez; works by 
F. de Pradilla, Palmerati; and the large and 
striking picture of King Ramiro II., of Arragon, 
by T. Cesado. 

Belgium contributes about seventy-five pic- 
tures, Sweden and Norway and Holland about 
forty-five each, Russia and Denmark a small 
number, and Italy about 400, but these latter 
do not come up to the average excellence 
of the contributions from other countries. 
America sends about 300 works, very fairly 
exemplifying the satisfactory progress art is 
making on that large continent. For some reason 
unknown to me, English artists do not seem to 
have taken an interest in this grand Exhibition. 
There are, however, a few well-known names in 
the catalogue,—Alma Tadema, G. H. Boughton, 
Herkomer, J. D. Linton, N. Macbeth, C. 
Montalba, Miss Mutrie, J. Holl, W. B. Leader, 
J. Morgan, and a few more; but their pictures 
are scattered about, and mixed up with those 
of other nations, and not collected together, 
so that English art is practically unrepresented 
as compared with the efforts made by other 
nations, which is to be regretted. 

Nearly every picture of superior merit and 
moderate size is marked as sold. It is of the 
greatest interest to mark the progress made in 
the different schools of Europe. Comparisons 
of the kind shown at Munich are highly in- 
structive. It is along time since we have had 
such an exhibition in London. Why should not 
one be promoted forthwith ? It would instruct 
and stimulate our own artists, and, like this exhi- 
bition at Munich, would be a great pecuniary 
success. JAMES EDMESTON. 
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AWARDS AT THE GLASGOW SANITARY 
EXHIBITION. 


THE awards of the judges appointed to 
exanrine the appliances and materials shown in 
the Burnbank Sanitary Exhibition have been 
published. Of the fifteen medals awarded, 
seven have been obtained by Glasgow exhi- 
bitors. The following are some of the 
awards :— 


Medals.—Class I. Alex. Dick, London, for delta 
metal; W. B. Morrison, for Wedgewortb tiles; 
Scottish Asbestos Company, for paints and other 
protectives. Class II.—R. Heap, Manchester, for 
dry-earth or ash closets ; J. Stewart, sen., Glasgow, 
for disconnecting traps; W. P. Buchan, for sanitary 
appliances. Class III.—A. Shaw & Son, for ‘‘ Sine 
qué non” cooking-range; J. Keith, London, for 
‘“* Challenge’ hot-water boiler ; Walker, Turnbull, 
& Co., Falkirk, for the artisan cooking - range ; 
Whyte & Bradford, Bo’ness, for cooking-range with 
revolving fire for the prevention of smoke. 

Certificates of Merit.—Class I.—Doulton & Co., 
London, for silicon treads for steps ; Walton & Co., 
London, for Lincustra Walton; Gardner & Co., 
Glasgow, for parquet flooring ; Pennycook Patent 
Glazing and Engineering Company, Glasgow, for 
glazing; Maurice Gandy, Liverpool, for cotton 
machine belting, with steel fasteners; Brad- 
ford Co., Salford, for washing - machines. 
Class II.—Doulton & Co., Lambeth, for flush- 
out closets and for Lambeth trough - closet, 
with automatic flush-tank; British Sanitary 
Company, for improved self-acting earth-closets ; 
W. P. Buchan, Glasgow, for disconnecting 
drain-trap, and for grease-trap for kitchen 
sinks; J. & W. Craig, Kilmarnock, for exhibit of 
stoneware disconnecting traps; Shanks & Co., 
Glasgow, for Eureka spray and plunge baths; 
Doulton & Co., London, for anti-percussion high- 
pressure valves ; A. T. Angell, London, for air-tight 
manhole covers ; James Binnie, Gartosh, for exhibit 
of salt-glazed fireclay sewer-pipes ; T. H. Harrison, 
Liverpool, for iron lodiel sewage-strainer ; C. G. 
Roberts, Haslemere, Surrey, for automatic rain- 
water separator; J. Stewart, sen., Glasgow, for 
disconnecting chamber for house-drains with open 
stoneware channels; John Stewart, sen., Glasgow, 
for stoneware pipes with Stanford’s joints. Class 
III.—Doulton & Co., London, for ventilating tile 
stove; Carron Company, for combined close fire 
and gas cooking-range; Walker, Turnbull, & Co., 
Falkirk, for the Simplex cooking-range ; Brown & 
Co., Glasgow, for the ‘‘ Stott” gas governors; O. 
Henderson, for albo-carbon light ; H. W. Cooper & 
Co., for glass revolving and sliding ventilators ; 
C. E. Ellison, Leeds, for ventilators; Hill & 
Hey, for their double - current ventilators; C. 
Kite & Co., for chimney - breast and wall - inlet 
ventilators ; W. & B. Leggott, Bradford, for openers 
ior fanlights. 


The judges were: Professor W. H. Corfield, 
M.A., M.D., chairman; Professor F. de Chau- 
mont, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Bartlett, F.C.S.; Mr. 
W. Eassie, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.8.; Mr. Rogers 
Field, B.A., M. Inst. C.E.; Mr. J. Wallace 
Peggs, M. Inst. C.E.; Mr. Ernest Turner, 
F.R.1.B.A.; and Mr. H. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A. 








THE SUPPLY OF HYDRAULIC POWER. 


THIs was the subject of a paper read by Mr. 
E. B. Ellington before the Mechanical Science 
Section of the British Association at South- 
port. The object of the paper was to show 
the advantages of hydraulic transmission of 
power over large areas, and to give an account 
of the works already established in London and 
Hull for the supply of power on this system. 
The author did not think any one form of 
power would meet all demands, but hydraulic 
transmission was one of the most important 
means of distribution. At present the great 
natural sources of power, such as the tides, 
were not available, and whatever system of 
supply was adopted had to be produced from 
the combustion of coal. The author then dis- 
cussed the various systems of transmission 
available. Compressed air was extravagant, and 
only suitable where ventilation was needed and 
in a few special cases. Steam had been tried 
on an extensive scale in the United States, and 
had failed there. Gas was a much more impor- 
tant means of distribution, but gas was only 
fuel laid on, and after being burned in a gas 
engine some further system of transmission 
was needed to bring the power to the machines. 
In perhaps the majority of instances the 
hydraulic transmission was the most economical 
method of utilising the power of a gas engine, 
especially for lifting and other intermittent 
work. Electricity was even less likely than gas 
to supersede hydraulic power, and electricity 
must be produced from some other power, and 
when produced must be ultimately redistributed 


by some other means. Hydraulic power could, 
however, be economically used to produce elec- 
tricity for lighting and other purposes. Hydraulic 
pumping engines were the most economical 
machines for utilising the power obtained from 
the combustion of coal at present available. 
Hydraulic power when obtained in this way could 
be utilised direct for many purposes in a manner 
analogous to the production of light by the 
electric current, or by the burning of a gas jet, 
—e.g., in an hydraulic ram, lift, or press. When 
rotary engines were required, the best power to 
use must be determined by local conditions. 
Hydraulic power was available for the extinction 
of fire, either direct or by imparting pressure to 
the ordinary supply, on the injector system, 
thus acting as a continuous fire-engine. Hy- 
draulic power was pre-eminently suitable for 
public supply, because of its economy, the sim- 
plicity of the machinery employed, its applica- 
bility to the extinction of fires, and the small 
inconvenience to the public thoroughfare which 
its supply entails. The author then gave a 
description of the works in Hull and London, 
and some statistics showing the economy of the 
system. The cost to consumers for lifting is 
from 1s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per ton lifted 50ft.; and 
whereas 500 lifts or cranes if worked by iso- 
lated engines would consume 25,000 tons of 
coal per annum, they could all be worked from 
one centre, on the hydraulic system, with 2,500 
tons. There was the further saving of labour 
in the same proportion, and other advantages. 
The author advocated the construction of sub- 
ways in the main thoroughfares of our cities, in 
order to facilitate the use of the public streets 
for the many new purposes which the modern 
system of supplying the public wants by com- 
bination requires. 








STAINING WOOD. 


Sir,—The art of ebonising soft woods, and of 
curing the toothache are very much alike! 
Every one to whom one speaks seems to cherish 
a pet receipt of his own, and all are declared 
infallible. My own unfortunate experience, 
however, is that, whereas there are a hundred 
different ways of successfully staining wood 
black, very few things indeed exist, save 
patience, really good for the faceache ! 

Here are nine ordinary receipts for ebonising; 
any of which the reader may find more or less 
useful :— 

1. One gallon of vinegar, 4 lb. of green cop- 
peras, 4 lb. of China blue, 2 oz. nut-gall, 2 lb. 
of extract of logwood. Boil over a slow fire, 
then add a pint of iron rust. Wash the wood 
with this. 

2. First sponge the wood with a solution of 
chlorhydrate of aniline in water, to which a 
little copper chloride has been added. When 
dry, repeat with a solution of potassium bichro- 
mate. Do this two or three times. 

3. Boil in four quarts of water 1 lb. of 
logwood, add a couple of handfuls of walnut 
shells (or pods). Boil again, and take out the 
refuse, add a pint of vinegar, and apply boiling. 
Afterwards, dissolve 1 oz. of green copperas in 
a quart of boiling water, and apply hot. 

4. Boil $ lb. of chip logwood in two quarts of 
water, add 1 oz. of pearl-ash, and apply hot. 
Now, boil 4 lb. of logwood in a couple of 
quarts of water, as before, and add 3} oz. of 
verdigris, and 4 oz. of copperas, strain, and put 
in 4 lb. of rusty steel filings. With this go 
over the work a second time. | 

5. Into a quart of boiling water put 13 oz. of 
copperas and 2% oz. of logwood chips. Lay on 
hot. When dry, wet the surface again, with a 
solution formed of 2 oz. of steel filings dissolved 
in half a pint of vinegar. ) 

6. Wash the wood with a _ concentrated 
aqueous solution of acetate iron of 14° Baumé. 
Repeat this until a deep black is produced. 

7. Brush with a strong decoction of logwood 
chips several times, then give it a coat of 
vinegar in which rusty nails have been laid. 

8. Make a solution of sulphate of iron, by 
dissolving 2 0z. of sulphate in a pint of hot 
water. Paint the wood repeatedly with this. 
When dry apply a hot decoction of logwood 
and gall-nuts two or three times. When this 
has dried also, clean with a wet sponge before 
polishing. 

9. Infuse gall-nuts in vinegar in which rusty 
nails or steel filings have soaked, and paint the 
wood with this. 

Of course, when the work has become dry 





again sandpaper down the grain, and get a 


LL 


smooth face, and as work to be ebonised must 
be quite free from holes, oil and fill in any of 
these with powdered drop black mixed jp a 
filler. Then give all a coat of quick-dryin 
varnish, and rub down with finely-pulverised 
pumice-stone and linseed oil until a good Surface 
is acquired. 

You may get a good, wholesome varnish for 
ebonised work by dissolving black wax in spiritg 
of wine. Harry Heys, 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Oxford.—At a meeting of the Oxford Town 
Council, on the 10th ult., the Waterworks 
Committee reported that they had made 
further progress in carrying out the report of 
their engineer, Mr. Burstal, and the advice of 
Mr. Hawksley, both as to the prevention of the 
waste of water and the construction of the new 
filter-beds. The consumption of water has been 
reduced 3,000,000 gallons per week by the 
measures taken for an inspection of the fittings 
and the adoption of the use of meter by the larger 
consumers. It is hoped that by similar measures 
a further reduction of water will be effected. 
Tenders were invited by advertisement for con- 
structing the filter - beds, pure water - tank, 
engine-house, and other works, according to 
the plans and specifications prepared by Messrs, 
Hawksley, on the said report of Mr. Burstal, and 
eight contractors sent in tenders, of which that 
of Mr. George Moss, for 8,6101. 19s. and 1221, 
amounting together to 8,732/. 19s., the lowest, 
was accepted. The works in the contract will 
not include the machinery, pipes, and ironwork, 
for which Messrs. Hawksley are preparing draw- 
ings and specifications, nor the fencing of the 
ground. The report was adopted. 
Chester.—On the 12th ult. Mr. Wm. Brown, 
chairman of the Chester Waterworks Company, 
met a number of members of the Town Council, 
and also Mr. I. M. Jones (surveyor), and other 
officials, at the Upper Works, Canal-side, for the 
purpose of affording them an inspection of the 
new filtering-beds and other works in progress 
with the view of improving the water supply of 
the city. The most recent improvements in the 
works consist of increased filtering power, 
enabling the company to filter the water much 
more thoroughly, and placing them in a most 
favourable position to meet the larger demands 
made on them owing to the increase cf popula- 
tion in Chester. The development now in course 
of progress necessitated the purchase of a con: 
siderable portion of additional land, and about 
nine acres have been secured, five of which will 
be reserved in connexion with the works, the 
remaining four being set apart for building 
purposes. 

Loughborough.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Loughborough Local Board was held on the 13th 
ult. to consider a report of the special com- 
mittee on the water question. It was resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. Paget, that the Board con- 
sider it undesirable to spend any more money 1 
considering the Blackbrook scheme, as they 
believe it to be altogether insufficient unless 
storage is provided, and such storage would 
render the scheme much more costly than the 
Woodbrook scheme. This proposition being 
passed, the chairman suggested that the Clerk 
be instructed to write to Mr. De Lisle, the 
owner of the Blackbrook, who had offered to sell 
the Board the right of obtaining the water 
therefrom for the sum of 7,000I., thanking him 
for the offer, and informing him that the Board 
could not accept it. It was resolved to adopt 
the chairman’s suggestion, and the Clerk was 
instructed accordingly. Mr. Cartwright drew 
attention to the relative costs of the two 
schemes.—Mr. Robinson stated he could = 
struct a reservoir on the Woodbrook for 21,000 5 
while Mr. Hodson, in his report, gave his os 
mate for the construction of a reservoir 0p . 
Blackbrook at 13,7271., which, in addition tot : 
cost of the necessary pipe line to the ae 
reservoir (15,0001.), would equal a total cos : 
28,7271.—Mr. Paget reported that Mr. a 
had informed him that the total sum 0 . 
charges in respect of the preparation 39 
his report is 119/. (this sum includ “ 
for the cost of borings). A long apr 
here ensued as to the real wants of the a 
in respect of water supply. During ry ook 
versation, many members expresse ty 
opinion that a reservoir of sufficient — 
to hold 100 million gallons was far larger 
the present requirements of the town 





for. At the close of the discussion, the fol- 
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———— 
lowing resolution was passed, on the motion of 
Mr. Greenwood -—‘*That the committee be 


‘nstructed to ascertain from Mr. Robinson 
whether a reservoir of a smaller capacity, at 
much less cost, could not be so constructed 
that it might hereafter be enlarged at a reason- 
able cost, as the requirements of the town may 
call for.” , ees : 

Paris.—Some interesting statistics are given 
in a recent article of the Jo urnal des Débats on 
the water supply of Paris, in which the writer 
complains of the insufficient quantity allowed 
for private purposes, while so much is lavished 
upon the streets, the boulevards, and public 
service generally. The total supply per head 
per day of water during 1877 was 185 litres 
(one litre equals 13 pint), though at the present 
time it is only 164; but on the completion of 
certain works in progress it will again return to 
the amount of 180 litres for a population of 
2,230,928. The daily yield is furnished as 
follows:—From the stream of the Vanne, 
100,000 cubic métres ; from the stream of the 
Dhuis, 21,000 cubic métres; from the stream 
of the Arcueil, 2,000 cubic métres; from the 
stream of the Ourcq, 125,000 cubic métres; 
from the stream of the Seine, 60,000 cubic 
metres; from the stream of the Marne, 54,000 
cubic métres; from artesian wells, 7,000 cubic 
métres; total, 369,080 cubic métres. (One 
cubic métre equals 35 cubic feet.) Of this 
quantity, at least 75 per cent. is used for 
watering the streets, for the fountains, &c., 
leaving only 25 per cent. for the supply of 
houses. The expenditure of water daily is thus 
given:—For the runnels and flushing the 
drains, 139,000 cubic métres; watering the 
streets and squares, 65,000; private con- 
sumption, 95,000; public works, 23,000; 
draw-wells, 9,000; loss and waste, 38,000, 
making the total of 369,000. While, therefore, 
the public use of water averages 120 litres per 
head per day, the private supply is only at the 
rate of 42 litres. While, too, the city is so well 
watered at the expense of the personal health 
and comfort of the inhabitants, it is felt to be 
a grievance that the inhabitants do not get the 
best of the water supplied to the city. At least 
125,000 cubic métres of excellent and fresh 
water are received daily, which would be at 
the rate of 35 litres per head; but a large 
portion of this is used for the public service, 
while the majority of inhabitants are supplied 
from the waters of the canal of Ourcg, which 
is more or less spoiled by the refuse of the 
gypsum quarries, or else by the waters of the 
Seine pumped up at Chaillot. 








NEW HOSPITALS. 


Dewsbury. — The Dewsbury and District 
General Infirmary, lately completed and opened 
for the reception of patients, was commenced 
in the early part of 1880, and is in the Gothic 
style. The plan of the new edifice may be 
likened toa shaftless cross, the head being formed 
of large wards with dispensary beneath, and the 
arms and centre by the rooms for the adminis- 
trative staff, special wards, operating - room, 
&e. The principal front is to the west, the 
most striking feature being a clock tower, which 
rises to a height of 90 ft. above the ground. A 
clock from the works of Messrs. Gillett & Co., 
of Croydon, has been placed in the tower. It 
's Constructed to strike the hours upon a bell 
weighing 44 cwt. The visitors’ entrance is 
situated at the principal front of the building, a 
short flight of steps leading to adoorway which 
's surmounted by an oriel window with massive 
— corbels and castellated battlement, 
— “ta it being a group of figures representing 
Quan’ and over this a canopy in ashlar, 
_ ed on each side by a shield, one bearing 
stead of Dewsbury and the other those of 
. — orpe. Two angular towers, both 75 ft. 

igh, flank the end of the wing containing the 
ee wards. The north front has in its centre 
liehtie : pnnee: tight tracery-headed window, 
He ~ principal staircase, and filled with 
eg g ass representing Christ healing the 
© a ne large wards to which reference has 
lighte 7 — made run northand south, and are 
gy y a windows at the sides and at the 
sll foc an © upper ward having a balcony out- 
© use of patients. Allthe apartments 


in th “14s 
in ae are lofty, Spacious, and well 


the best Stettin oak, that of the wards and 


Other q : ‘ 
of the a being polished. The floors 


ors are of Dennett & Ingle’s fire- 


The flooring of all the rooms is of | b 





proof concrete, lined at the sides with encaustic 
tiles. In the corridors and throughout the 
building the plinths are of cement. The dis- 
pensary, which is in the basement, comprises 
surgery, doctors’ examination and consulting 
rooms, with a large apartment in which out- 
patients will wait for advice and medicine. The 
patients’ entrance is at the south end of the 
building. Food-lifts run from the large kitchen 
on the basement story to the lower and upper 
ward kitchens. The apparatus is the patent of 
Messrs. Thomas & Sons, of Cardiff, and is 
incapable of being moved except by means 
provided for the purpose, and which will be 
under control from any story. Another hoist, 
known as “the hydraulic telescopic-ram lift,” 
runs from the basement to the top story, and ia 
it a patient brought in on an ambulance or 
stretcher can be carried directly to the door of 
the operating-room or to the upper wards. For 
cooking purposes water is conveyed direct from 
the street mains; for bathing, cleansing, and 
heating it comes from two large tanks in the 
upper story of the principal tower, and which 
hold about 3,000 gallons, this quantity of water 
being always kept in stock, the supply coming 
from the Dewsbury and Heckmondwike Water- 
works. The new building, which has accommo- 
dation for fifty in-patients, has been erected at 
a cost of 17,0001., and of this sum more than 
15,0001. has been collected and subscribed. The 
architect (Mr. A. H. Kirk) under whose super- 
vision the whole of the work has been carried 
out declined to accept any remuneration for 
his services. 

Bolton.—The Borough Fever Hospital, Bolton, 
has been formally opened. It has been erected 
on a site in Hulton-lane, Rumworth, by Messrs. 
J. H. and G. Marsden, builders, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. M. Robinson, many of the details being 
arranged in accordance with the views of Dr. E. 
Sergeant, the medical officer of health of the 
borough. 








OBITUARY. 


The Rev. George Ayliffe Poole, M.A., author 
of “The History of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture in England,” &c., died on the 25th ult., 
at Winwick Rectory, Northamptonshire, aged 
74. Mr. Poole was author of several other 
works, including ‘‘Churches, their Structure, 
&e.”; ‘‘ History and Architecture of Lincoln 
Cathedral”’; ‘‘ Diocesan History of Peter- 
borough”; ‘‘Character of Church Architec- 
ture”; &c. Mr. Poole was one of the most 
active of the early promoters of the revival of 
Gothic architecture for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Mr. Virgoe Buckland.—We regret to announce 
the death of this gentleman, which took place 
at his town residence in Queen’s-Gate-terrace 
on the 28th ult. About a week previously he 
underwent a surgical operation, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. Mr. Buckland 
was one of the most prominent surveyors in 
London. He held the position of surveyor to 
the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, and he was a member of the Council of 
the Surveyors’ Institution. He was about 
fifty-nine years of age. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
FLUES AND TIMBER. 


At the Guildhall, Charles John Woollard, 85, Hoxton- 
street, was summoned by Mr. Edmd. Woodthorpe, district 
surveyor for the northern division of the city of London, 
before Alderman Lusk, M.P., for executing work by fixing 
a stove and flue on the premises of No. 45, Barbican, 
without having given the notice required by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. Woodthorpe said Woollard was a gasfitter, who 
undertook to fix the stove in question, but he placed it 
against a wooden beam, which might have communicated 
with other houses and set them on fire. His object was 
not so much to punish Woollard as to get such a fine 
infiicted as would prevent others doing the same thing. 

Mr. Cropley Phillips, who appeared for Woollard, 
admitted the charge, but said that his client was only a 
journeyman gasfitter, and knew nothing of the require- 
ments of the district surveyors, or the notices which they 
were to be served with. He, through a friend, got the 
job and executed it, but he had no knowledge that he was 

ound to give any notices. 

Mr. Douglas, the chief clerk, read the Act by which the 
builder was bound to give notice to the district surveyor. 

Mr. Phillips admitted all that, and further said that 
Woollard, having undertaken the work, placed himself in 
the position of builder, but he only appealed for a mitiga- 
tion of penalty to the minimum on account of the defendant 
elng @ very poor man with a large family, and not being 
acquainted with the law. 

derman Lusk did not wish to impose a heavy penalty, 
but an example must be made to deter others. Many 
offences had taken place, and as nobody knew how they 








had occurred they were put down to Fenianism, There had 
been many serious fires lately, and all through the care- 
lessness of men who undertook to do all that which 
they understood nothing at all about. Taking into con- 
sideration Woollard’s poverty, he would only fine him 40s, 
and 20s. costs, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bideford.—It has been finally decided to pull 
down the old market and to build a new one 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Chudley, of 
Newton Abbot, who, in an open competition, 
was awarded the second place by the referee 
called in to decide, but who received first 
premium, and whose designs were accepted by 
the Town Council. The contractor is Mr. J. H. 
Foaden, of Ashburton, and the amount of the 
contract is a trifle under 3,000/. The site is in 
the centre of the town, and to it the streets con- 
verge from all directions. The steepness of the 
ground has necessitated different flats for the 
front shops, the butchery, and the pannier- 
market respectively. The new buildings will 
stand as nearly as possible north, south, east, 
and west, the front elevation being that towards 
the east, commanding a view down the steep 
Bridge-street. Here is to be the main entrance, 
under a semicircular archway. Into the piers 
supporting the red brick segment arches of the 
shop-fronts will be introduced terra-cotta foliage 
friezes set in moulded panels, the arches them- 
selves having Ham Hill springers and key- 
stones; in fact, in all the elevations the stone- 
work will be relieved by the use of moulded red 
and white brick. The fish-market and the corn 
exchange will each have an area of 38 ft. by 
20 ft., and a height of 32 ft. Both will be well 
lighted on two sides. In the north elevation are 
entrances to the fish-market, the butchery, and 
the pannier-market, a covered way, 13 ft. wide, 
extending through the whole length of the 
butchery, and having similar means of egress 
on the opposite side. The pannier-market is 
covered by five roofs, the gable ends of which 
constitute. this elevation of the building. For 
the sake of light and ventilation the second 
and fourth roofs are carried 5 ft. higher than 
the adjacent roofs on either side, thus per- 
mitting of the introduction throughout the 
whole length of the roofs, and on both sides 
of each, of a kind of clearstory light, and 
louvre ventilators. Similar provision has been 
made on the side adjoining the butchery. The 
two high roofs have an elevation of 29 ft., 
while the lower ones are 24 ft. in height. 
The roofs of this portion of the building are 
supported on hollow iron columns, which serve 
also to conduct the roof water to the drains 
underneath the building. Messrs. Tardrew & 
Sons, Bideford, have the contract for these 
iron columns. There are three semicircular 
iron-framed windows in the western elevation, 
17 ft. in height by 6 ft. in width, which will be 
fitted with rolled glass. The butchery has a 
breadth of 40 ft., including the covered road- 
way, through, on each side of which are the 
butchers’ shops, in all twenty-four in number, 
having each 11 ft. of frontage and a depth of 
13 ft. The pavement will be of Marland brick 
set on edge, and, for the sake of economy, 
the butchery is to be covered with corrugated 
iron. The pannier- market has an area of 
10,500 superficial feet, and may be made avail- 
able for volunteer drills during winter months. 
The pavement is to be of Marland brick. The 
total area of the market will be 21,000 square 
feet. The work is to be wholly completed by 
April next. 

Kingsbridge (Devon).—At a meeting of the 
Kingsbridge Feoffees, a few days ago, Mr. 
John Wills, architect, of Victoria-chambers, 
Derby, attended and submitted his plans for 
building and laying out the Rack Parks for 
building purposes. The Feoffees accepted his 
general design, and it is intended that eight 
villa residences shall be built on the present 
garden-ground adjoining Boxhill Lawn; and as 
the Feoffees have some building land imme- 
diately above, this will be the prelude to opening 
up these sites for building purposes. Mr. Wills 
hopes to have the contracts signed before 
Christmas next. 

Stockton.—The new Fire - Brigade Station 
was opened on the 21st ult. The site of the 
new building was first occupied as a fire station 
in 1872, but owing to its dilapidated appear- 
ance it has been pulled down, and the present 
commodious building erected in place of 
it. Outside the main entrance there is a 
knob communicating with a continuous alarm- 
bell placed in the duty-man’s dormitory for a 
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fire-alarm. This bell, when rung, stops a clock 
in the dormitory; so that the exact time of a 
call may be taken. On the left-hand side of 
the passage, on entering by the main entrance, 
will be found a spacious guard-room, 23 ft. by 
18 ft., and a door leads out of the guard-room 
into the duty-man’s dormitory. In the guard- 
room all the bells and knobs used in signalling 
with the various places in the town are placed. 
There is also an electric bell which communi- 
cates with the firemen inhabiting the upper part 


of the building; also two electric bells commu- 


nicating with the captain and the ostler. The 
guard-room is well fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of the men on duty, and is supplied with 
a good number of daily and weekly papers, and 
boxes of dominoes, draughts, &c., for the men’s 
amusement. The duty-man’s dormitory is sup- 
plied with a large bath, abed, chairs, &c. Next 
to it, opening into the passage, is a bedroom for 
the call-boy. On the right-hand side of the 
passage asmall door opens into the fire-station. 
The dimensions of the fire-station are 40 ft. by 
22 ft., and a fitting-shop behind measures 18 ft. 
by 12 ft. On the right-hand side of the station 
is placed an office, 12 ft. by 7 ft., and two store- 
rooms, 9 ft. by 7 ft. each. Behind the station 
isa large yard, out of which a staircase runs 
up to a balcony on the second floor. On this 
floor and the floor above are four dwelling- 
houses, well fitted up for the accommodation 
of four of the five firemen, each containing 
kitchen, sitting-room, and two bedrooms, and 
the usual conveniences. The tower is 60 ft. 
high and 8 ft. square, and is fitted with win- 
dows opening at anyangle. The building was 
erected from plans by Mr. Jas Hall, C.E., the 
borough surveyor. Mr. W.C. Atkinson was the 
contractor, and Mr. J. Doherty the clerk of 
works. 

Fenton.—At a special meeting of the Fenton 
(Staffordshire) Local Board, on the 18th ult., 
the common seal of the Board was ordered to 
be affixed to an agreement with the Venerable 
Archdeacon Sir L. T. Stamer, bart., for the 
sale and purchase of six acres of land as a site 
for the proposed [new gasworks, the price of 
the land to be determined by valuation; to an 
agreement with the North Stafiordshire Tram- 
ways Company for the sale and purchase of 
land required for the formation of a road to the 
gasworks site; and to an agreement with 
Messrs. Shone & Ault, engineers, Wrexham, for 
their services as engineers in the design and 
construction of works for raising sewage’ by 
means of ejectors worked with compressed air. 
A letter was read from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, consenting to the grant of a 
loan of 20,0001. for the construction of sewerage 
works. There were eight tenders for the erec- 
tion of the proposed new gasworks, the highest 
being 6,7311. 4s. 2d., and the lowest 4,6581. 1s. 8d. 
The latter, which was the tender of Mr. E. 
Gibson, of Tunstall, was accepted. 

Daybrook (Notts).—Messrs. M. Jacoby & Co., 
lace manufacturers, are erecting at Daybrook 
very extensive works, comprising lace factory, 
dressing-rooms, bleach-works, dye-works, offices, 
stables, &c. On the 13th ult., the ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone of the new building was 
performed by Mrs. J. A. Jacoby. Mr. Herbert 
Walker is the architect. The buildings are in 
the vicinity of Daybrook Station of the Great 
Northern Railway, and are being erected by 
Mr. Enoch Hind, of Nottingham, under the 
architect's superintendence. 

Plymouth.—-Considerable progress has recently 
been made with the New Pier under the Hoe. 
The column furthermost in the sea has now 
been fixed ; and the ironwork is being put into 
position as fast as it arrives and as the state of 
the tides and of the sea permits. The total 
length of the pier will be 527 ft.6 in. The 
extreme width of the pier-head is to be 180 ft. 
Soon the steps of the landing-stage will begin 
to show themselves. This landing-stage will be 
500 ft. in length, and will run all round the 
pier-head and be available at all states of the 
tide. Finding the timber came too slowly from 
their contractors at Gloucester, the company 
made arrangements with Messrs. Fox, Eliott, & 
Co., of Plymouth, who have supplied a very 
large quantity. The engineers are Messrs. 
Dawson & Drake. The cost of the pier, which 
is to be opened before Christmas, will be about 
40,0001. 








The Memorial Stone of Mr. Charrington’s 
new Great Assembly Hall in the East-end of 
London will be laid on Saturday, November 10. 





The building is to hold 5,000 people. 


STAINED GLASS. 


Liverpool.—Two stained-glass windows have 
just been placed in the large dining-room of the 
hotel at the terminus of the London and North- 
Western Railway at Lime-street, Liverpool. 
They are circular-headed openings of consider- 
able size, and illustrate, as central subjects, 
“The Runcorn Viaduct” and “The High and 
Low Level Roade Cutting.” In a wide mar- 
ginal border round these subjects are portraits 
of the engineers, Robert and George Stephen- 
son, Watt, Locke, Brindley, and Telford; the 
intermediate spaces being filled with smaller 
subjects such as the “ Widening of Lime-street 
Tunnel,’ ‘Entrance to Lime-street Station,’ 
and “Cutting the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway”; intersecting these are groups of 
the scientific instruments and tools employed 
in railway road-making. At the base of the 
window illustrating ‘“‘The Runcorn Viaduct” 
is a small subject showing the engine “ The 
Rocket ”’; and at the base of the other light is 
“ Puffing Billy.’ The windcws were executed 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, of Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. Hull, of Northampton; and the car- 
toons were drawn by Mr. Leonard Pownall, an 
ex-pupil of the firm. 

Stonehouse, N.B.— Two memorial windows 
have just been completed for Stonehouse United 
Presbyterian Church, by Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, Edinburgh. Both are in memory of Dr. 
John L. Paterson, of Bahia, who died in Brazil 
at the close of last year. One is the gift of his 
widow, the other is the gift of his only remain- 
ing brother, the pastor of the congregation. In 
the centre of the one window is a palm tree, 
the emblem of Brazil as much as of India; a 
cedar occupies the centre of the other. 

Pallion (Sunderland).—A two-light stained- 
glass window, being a memorial of the late Mr. 
George Short, a local shipbuilder, has just been 
erected in Pallion Church, Sunderland. The 
chief subjects of the illustration are the 
Building of the Ark and the return of the dove 
thereto. St. John the Baptist is central in the 
tracery lights above; the window itself being 
opposite the font. The treatment of the sub- 
jects and adjunctive enrichments is in accord- 
ance with the Fourteenth-century Decorated 
style. The window is from the studio of Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Greenfield (Yorks).—-The old school in con- 
nexion with St. Mary’s Church, Greenfield, 
having become inadequate to the requirements 
of the parish, new schools are in course of erec- 
tion for the accommodation of 340 children, at 
a total cost of 2,200). Mr. M. Robinson, of 19, 
Acresfield, Bolton, is the architect; and Mr. 
James Bourne and Messrs. Hewkin Bros., both 
of Greenfield, are the contractors for the stone 
work and the remainder of the trades respec- 
tively. 

Bootle.—On the 17th ult. the memorial stones 
of a new Primitive Methodist Sunday-school 
buildings, in Queen’s-road, Bootle, were laid. 
The foundation-stone of a new chapel adjoining 
was laid a short time back by Mr. W. P. 
Hartley. The designs for the chapel and 
schools are thirteenth-century Gothic, and the 
buildings are of brick, with stone frontings. 
The chapel will seat 400, and the school 300, 
and the amount of the contract is 2,600/. The 
builder is Mr. Thomas Bridge, of Burscough, 
and Messrs. Maxwell, Tuke, & Hurst, of South- 
port, are the architects. 








Stiscellanea. 


City Land.—It is gratifying to find, after 
all that has been said about the vacant land on 
the Thames Embankment, that the Corpora- 
tion will have made a good thing out of their 
purchase of some few years ago. The terms of 
the sale will give the Corporation a profit of 
something nearer 200,000/. than 100,000/. And 
besides they have been enabled to provide a site 
on the Embankment for the City of London 
School, the cost of which, however, will be more 
than recouped to them by the sale of the Milk- 
street site.—City Press. 

Gas Companies and Smoke Abatement. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company and tke South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have each sent a 
contribution of 1001. to the funds of the National 
Smoke Abatement Institution. 





— 


Statue of Sir Francis Drake at Tayi,. 
tock.—On the 27th ult. the bronze statue of 
Sir Francis Drake, executed by Mr. Boehm 
R.A., for presentation by the Duke of Bedford 
to the town of Tavistock, was unveiled by the 
Portreeve, Mr. J.J. Daw. The total height o 
the memorial is about 23 ft., of which 13 ft, are 
occupied by the granite work. The erection of 
the base and pedestal was entrusted by Mr, 
Boehm to Mr. J. Pethick, of Plymouth, who 
has also supplied the stone from his quarries 
near Princetown. Leading up to the statue op 
each side is a flight of four granite steps, each 
with a rise of 9 in., giving a total height to the 
stepsall round of 3ft. The foundations haye 
been sunk to a depth of 6 ft. 6 in., and are wel] 
embedded on Portland cement concrete. The 
granite work is not quite solid, a small cavity 
having been left right through the erection to 
the statue itself, and in this hollow concrete 
has been poured so as to give the granite work 
firmness. The statue itself is 10 ft. high and 
weighs nearly two tons. The figure with the 
accompanying sphere rests on a plinth of the 
same metal, 4 ft. square and 7 in. deep. The 
great circumnavigator is represented standing 
bareheaded in an easy attitude, dressed in the 
costume worn by persons of rank of the Eliza- 
bethan period. An ample sash passes round 
the Admiral’s right shoulder, where it is tied 
ina large bow. Drake also wears round his 
neck the chain and badge which it was the 
custom for persons holding similarly high posi- 
tions in his time to wear, and the details have 
been minutely brought out. Drake has on his 
left side his tremendous sword slung according 
to the fashion of the time, whilst his left hand 
rests on his hip. In his right he holds a 
compass partially open. In the background, 
slightly to the rear of the right hand, as it 
hangs, is a globe. The pedestal has three of its 
sides devoted to sculptural reliefs, depicting 
scenes in the life of the hero. Mr. F. Rowe, 
of Tavistock, erected the pedestal and base. 
The statue was cast at the Thames Ditton 
Foundry. 

Wear and Tear of Highways by the 
Conveyance of Materials.—At Exeter, last 
week, Mr. August Krauss, contractor, Colston- 
road, Bristol, was summoned by the Wonford 
Highway Board for damaging by extraordinary 
traffic a road at Christow to the amount 
of 1501. The facts of the case were that 
Mr. Krauss was the contractor for the con 
truction of a reservoir in the parish of 
Christow, for the town of Torquay. In the 
course of the construction of the reservoir it 
was found necessary to haul large quantities of 
clay from a place called Court Farm, a distance 
of three miles, and as a consequence the road 
had been damaged, and the Highway Board had 
incurred an expenditure of 150l., which they 
sought to recover. The proceedings were 
taken under the Highways Act, 1878, section 
23, which provided that if any person in conse 
quence of his use of the highways by extra 
ordinary traffic damaged the road, the expense 
should not be thrown on the ratepayers, but 
that the person who caused the traffic should 
repay the same. A Highway Board could 
recover in a summary manner. Evidence 
having been given, and the defendant’s solicitor 
(Mr. Inskeep) heard, the Chairman said the 
majority of the Bench were of opinion that the 
case was one of extraordinary traffic. As 
regarded the damage, they might hint that ” 
should be arranged between the parties. The 
traffic was extraordinary, but not excessive” 
Mr. Ward (Clerk to the Wonford Highway 
Board) said he would be quite content if a 
Worships would suggest a sum to be paid 4 
Mr. Krauss.—The Chairman suggested 5UI., 
and this was agreed to on the understanding 
that a threatened appeal be abandoned, and t 
the defendant paid 4l.as costs. _ the 

Mr. Stanley G. Bird, President of 
National Association of Master Builders, ott 
Major of the St. George’s Rifles, has 2D A 
awarded the medal of the Royal Humane Socie 4 
for saving life under trying circumstances: =. 
the 7th of August last, two ladies aD we 
gentlemen were in a boat on the Ae 
Stratford, when the barque struck — - 
submerged stake with such force as to kn r 
hole in her. She sank in about 15 ft. of TP 
water almost immediately, but ne 
managed to clutch hold of some Over’. 
conan and cried loudly for help. Major on 
who was fishing some little distance away, in 
to the rescue, and jumping in, 8U 
bringing all four safely to the bank. 
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The Proposed New Workhouse for 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Union.— 
At the meeting of the Wandsworth and Clapham 
Board of Guardians, on the 27th ult., a letter 
was read from Mr. Aldwinckle, the architect, 
stating that in consequence of the requirements 
of the Local Government Board, he now esti- 
mated the cost of the new workhouse at 
59 0001., instead of 43,0001., his original estimate. 
Mr. Plamridge complained that all the guardians 
had not been supplied with specifications, so 
that they did not know how the workhouse was 
proposed to be built. He moved that the 
acceptance of the tenders be postponed for a 
month. Mr. Hancock seconded. Mr. Phillips 
observed that the specification showed that 
bricks were to be used which would cost 12s. 6d. 
per 1,000 more than those mentioned in the 
original estimate. The specification also stipu- 
lated that the contractors were to purchase 
certain materials of certain makers, and they 
all knew what that meant. Mr. Lambert said 
they had appointed an architect who had a 
reputation to maintain, and they made him 
responsible for everything. The motion for 
postponement was lost, and the letter ordered 
to be entered on the minutes. On the 
following day the Guardians held a special 
meeting to receive tenders for the building of 
the new workhouse. Mr. Aldwinckle, the 
architect, attended, and, at the request of 
Mr. Lambert, he answered the remarks and 
questions of the previous day. The in- 
crease in the price, from 43,0001. to 59,0001., 
was owing to the requirements of the Local 
Government Board ; the whole building had to 
be raised. He further stated that it was 
intended to build the main building of stock 
bricks, with the exception of red brick bands 
in the chapel. It was necessary to stipulate 
that certain materials should be procured from 
certain firms, as there was a vast difference in 
the qualities; but he only claimed that the 
materials should be such as the architect would 
approve of, and in no way did he wish to 
prevent the builders being as far as possible 
free. After a discussion, it was agreed that 
copies of the specification should be sent to 
each member of the Building Committee. 
The tenders for the new building were then 
opened. They were thirty in number, ranging 
inamount from 72,2901., the highest, to 53,9771., 
the lowest. It was agreed that the Building 
Committee should fix a day to decide which 
tender should be accepted. The list of tenders 
is given on p. 472 of this number of the Builder. 
Liabilities of Carriers for Damage to 
Works of Art.—In the City of London Court, 
before Mr. E. T. E. Besley, deputy-judge, on 
the 27th inst., the case of Davies, Turner, & 
Co. v. The Great Western Railway Company 
was disposed of. The question at issue was 
whether consignees of goods were entitled to 
have an inspection of them before paying the 
charges necessarily incurred in course of transit. 
There was a further point, whether carriers, 
having paid the consignor, as had now been 
customary in the trade, for the value of the 
goods, could recover the amount in a court of 
law. In the present case, a valuable work of 
art was consigned from Rome to a Mr. Savage, 
residing in Somersetshire. One of the railway 
company’s clerks was instructed to see the work 
safely delivered; but it appeared that on 
arriving at Mr. Savage’s residence he ‘ allowed 
that gentleman to at once undo the parcel and 
—— the contents, when it was found that 
: ee material,—painted glass,—had been 
€n lato fragments in course of transit. 
r. Savage refused to accept delivery, and the 
ae of the plaintiffs was that the 
. ee company had been guilty of a breach 
uty in allowing an inspection prior to pay- 
ment of the “ paid on” charges, and were 
atmyp to pay the loss incurred. "Mr. Besley 
ae oo Ee company erred only out 
their legal + in ye hoe coe eee ee 
the goods. He would theref sie ies os 
for the plaintiffs for 31. 10s od *b ie ™ ea 
amount expended : .vd., being the actual 
pended by them for charges, &c. 
Rober atate for Ventilators.— Messrs. 
inn ed e & Son, of Holborn Viaduct and 
me ae ave been adjudged, for their patent 
a ny ae on ig gy » the = st prize,— 
ornwall, at th a A - ining Institute of 
ra The “> erence recently held at 
the first prize pon Se pe has also been awarded 
where their syste, at the Cork Exhibition, 
ystem is used for the ventilation 


of the Exhibition Buildings, 


A New Font of Derbyshire fossil marble, 
and of large dimensions, has just been erected 
in the Priory Church, Christchurch, Hants, as a 
memorial to the late Right Hon. Sir George 
Rose, M.P. It replaces a modern font of poor 
character, The new one is founded on the 
fragments of the ancient Transitional Norman 
font (preserved in the north choir aisle). As 
several parts of this were missing the restora- 
tion is, to some extent, conjectural. The square 
bowl is enriched with twelve circular moulded 
panels, containing sculptured representations of 
the Nativity, Our Lord disputing with the 
Doctors, the Institution of the Eucharist, St. 
Mary Magdalene worshipping, Christ walking 
on the Sea, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the 
Crucifixion, the Baptism of our Lord, the 
Temptation in the Wilderness, the Transfigura- 
tion, the Descent of the Holy Ghost. The font 
is set on a platform approached by three 
moulded steps, the lower ones octagonal in 
plan, the upper one in the shape of a cross, 
well executed in Portland stone. There is a 
special pedestal for the clergyman, the west 
side of which has the lily sculptured on a pro- 
jecting shield. The work was carried out by 
Messrs. White & Sons, of Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
under the superintendence of Mr. B. Edmund 
Ferrey, F.S.A. 

University College, Bristol.—This institu- 
tion aims at the provision of a liberal and 
scientific education. In the curriculum of work 
for the coming session there is an increased 
extension of laboratory instruction. We learn 
that during the past session the chemical 
laboratory was very largely attended. The 
physical and electrical laboratory is now in full 
operation, and very valuable apparatus has 
already been procured. Special arrangements 
are also made for the systematic use of the 
engineering workshops. The success of the 
engineering department hitherto has been most 
encouraging, but the Council, not satisfied with 
past progress, now afford facilities for the study 
of architectural drawing, and special arrange- 
ments for the supervision of the practical work 
of students in this department have been made. 
The medical school, possessing excellent oppor- 
tunities for clinical practice in the Royal 
Infirmary and General Hospital, is rapidly 
growing, and already the necessity for further 
accommodation has become apparent. 

Whitehaven (Cumberland).—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new baths, &c., projected by 
the Whitehaven Baths and Wash-houses Com- 
pany (Limited), was laid on September 5th, 
1883, by the Countess of Lonsdale, and the 
building is being pushed on by the contractor, 
Mr. McAdam, of that town. The architect is 
Mr. T. L. Banks (now Messrs. T. L. Banks & 
Townsend), of London and Whitehaven. The 
scheme includes a swimming-bath, 54 ft. 6 in. 
by 30 ft. 6 in., private baths, a Turkish bath, 
and large and complete public wash-houses. 
The upper portion of the premises towards 
Duke-street will be let as offices. The contract 
was let for the sum of 5,665/. The engineering 
contract for heating apparatus, pumping engine, 
iron roofs, &., has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Cockburn, of Glasgow. 

A Map of Bournemouth has just been 
issued by Mr. Garrett, the assistant surveyor to 
the Bournemouth Commissioners, the execution 
of the work having been entrusted to Messrs. 
Waterlow Bros. & Layton, of London. There 
is thus, on the one hand, a guarantee of accu- 
racy, and, on the other, a certainly excellent 
practical work. It presents many special 
features for commendation, and is a worthy 
enterprise of the assistant surveyor. Mr. E. 
Offer is the publisher. 

Builders’ Hardware. — Under the title 
“The Architects’ Illustrated Catalogue of 
Builders’ Hardware,” F. W. Reynold: & Co. 
(Southwark) have issued a trade-bwok con- 
taining engravings of brassfoundry, ironwork, 
stoves, and so forth, useful for specifying. 
Prices are attached. 

The Vestry Hall of St. James’s, West- 
minster, in Piccadilly, has just undergone 
complete redecoration, by Messrs. M. & M. 
Fleming, of 4, Pall Mall-place, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee and Mr. Arthur Dicksee, the partners in 
the firm. 

Carlisle.—The new Grammar Schools were 
opened by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese on 
the 20th ult. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs (selected in competition) of 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, at a cost of 





Report on Non-Poisonous Paints.—The 
question of poisoning by the use of lead paints 
is one of such great importance to all classes 
of the community that the Council of the 
Sanitary Institute have published a report 
which was made to them a short time ago by 
a committee specially appointed to consider 
the matter, in consequence of circumstances 
which arose at the Exhibition at Newcastle in 
1882. The Committee, which consisted of 
Prof. W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D., Mr. H. C. 
Bartlett, Ph.D., F.C.S., and Mr. Ernest Turner, 
F.R.1I.B.A., report as follows:— 

** We have examined three different non-poisonous 
white paints, and the driers supplied with them, 
and we have found that, although all the paints are 
practically free from lead, two out of the three 
driers supplied with them contaia lead in large 
quantities. The committee would call special 
attention to this fact; for, although, according 
to the directions of the makers, the driers should 
be used in the proportion of only about 7 or 8 per 
cent., they are in practice mixed with the paints 
to a very much greater extent, and consequently 
the paint, when prepared for use with driers 
containing lead, becomes a poisonous paint. It 
it, therefore, essential, when using a {so-called non- 
poisonous paint, to carefully ascertain that the 
driers used, as well as the paint itself, are free 
from lead. There appears, moreover, no substan- 
tial reason for the use of lead driers ; for in the 
only instance in which the paint and driers were 
both free from lead, the result obtained in the trials 
made to ascertain the comparative merits of the 
different paints for decorative purposes was superior 
to either of the others.” 


Palpit, St. John’s Whittle-le-Woods.— 
A new pulpit, executed in Yorkshire stone, by 
Mr. Miles, of Ulverstone, from designs by Mr. 
T. Harrison Myres (Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & 
Myres), architect, Preston, has just been pre- 
sented to St. John’s Church, Whittle-le-Woods, 
near Chorley. The pulpit is octagonal in plan, 
the upper portion having the panels richly 
carved ; the subjects chosen being, for the 
centre, the cross and the crown of thorns; the 
remaining panels are treated alternately with 
the passion-flower, [vine, &c., the angle of each 
panel having a column of Devonshire marble, 
with moulded cap and base. Ornamental 
bands of foliage divide the upper and lower 
stages. The whole is placed on a moulded 
base. 

St. Mark’s, Bolton.—A new vicarage is 
shortly to be built for the parish of St. Mark, 
Bolton, from designs by Mr. Marshall Robinson, 
architect, 19, Acresfield, Bolton. The character 
of the building is to be Early English, and the 
cost about 2,0001. 








TENDERS. 
For the erection of superstructure to warehouse, 
Artillery-lane, for Mr. W. J, Bush. Messrs, Hammack 
& Lambert, architects :—- 


‘ | REG, £7,783 0 0 
BAG BEB eo cccacegarceressaaceccarseneseees 7,435 0 0 
ane 7,337 0 0 
ELLE: 7,334 0 0 
J. H. Johnson ........ pnebeesnaccsentnnnstek 7,289 0 0 
SPOS 6,993 0 0 





For extension of concrete groynes and storm-water 
a — the Old Steine and East-street, Brighton, 
b re Se 


Mr ockwood, Borough Surveyor :— 
Hudson, Kearley, & Co., Brighton £16,950 0 0 
C. Dickinson, Bermondsey ............ 16,800 0 0 
Hill & Co., Westminster............... 15,950 0 O 
J. Marshall, College-road ............ 13,477 0 O 
W. J. Botterill, London ............... 13,228 0 0 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton ............ 12,980 0 0 
J, Harrison, Springfield-road........, 12,064 0 0 





For two villa-residences, Galley Hill, Fleet, Hants, 
Mr. W. G. Loe, architect :— 
Loe & Son (accepted). 





For alterations in sanitary arrangements at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital, Guildford. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
architect :— 

J. Knight, Westminster (accepted). 





For alterations and addition to coach-house, No. 6, 
Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park :— 
J, A, Taylor (accepted). 





For repairs and additions to The Bull’s Head Tavera, 
Soho, for Mr. McBride :— 
J. A, Taylor (accepted), 





For erecting and finishing a ae of villas upon the 
Abbey-road Estate, Newtown-road, Newbury, for the Rev. 





W. H. Booth. Mr. James H. Money, architect, the 
Broadway, Newbury. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Curtis & Sons :— 
ee a ae oy ee £1,481 0 0 
TT icncetannnccmninsennenunennceitie 1,469 0 0 
BED S. ....b Ao Salk Pipcoccccdvescccecoese 1,400 0 0 
Elms ........ 1,375 0 0 








For twenty-four warehouses and six shops in Aldersgate- 
street. .Mr. T. Lawrie, architect :— 





about 12,0001. 





First block of six warehouses :— 


Stone (accepted) ...... sreee 45,693, O O 
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For new workhouse at Garratt-lane, for the Guardians 
of the Poor of the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, 
Messrs, Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, architects, 2, East 
India Avenue, Leadenkall-street. Quantities by Mr. 
Clement Dowling :— 

Jenkins 

Stiff (Dover) 
Lathey Bros. ...............sssssecseeeeees 65,300 
R. Aviss & Co 64,400 
Turtle & Appleton ........ mpcinennsinies 63,720 
Gibbs & Flew 62,726 











ae by wes & a soneepecvannseneel 
butt (Liverpool) 

Chappell nee 
Shurmur 











Stephens & Bastow 
Shepherd .............. 
Parsons ; 
Peto Bros..... 














Greenwood 
Nightingale 
Kirk & Randall 
Wal! 











Brown 55,506 
B. N. Smith & Son (Paddington)... 53,977 


eoooocooocoocococococococoooocococ]eoeccsoc 





ea eooooocoecece|cocococococoooc]eococo 


For erecting new warehouse for Messrs. R. H. & J. 
Pearson, Uxbridge-street, Notting Hill. Mr. H. Hart, 
architect, Quantities not supplied :— 

. D. & A. Brown (accepted). 





For storage tank, for the Stockton and Middlesbrough 

Corporations Water Board :— 

G. H. Goodhall, Middlesbrough ...£18,189 9 10 

J.C. Smith, Rotherham 17,806 1 

McCrea & McFarland, Westminster 

R. Simpson, Barnsfold, near Preston 

Whitaker Bros., Stockton-on-Tees 

H, Fotherby & Son, Burnley 

G. Marshali, Darlington 

J. Dickson, St. Albans 

J. T. Dixon, Darlington 

T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrough 

Foster & Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent, 

G. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Kellett & Bentley, Queen Victoria- 

ree 


COPANO ODw 


13,732 16 10 
13,121 19 0 
8. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington...... 11,751 4 5 





Accepted for residence, Victor-road, Manningham 
Bradford. Mr. Jas. Ledingham, architect :— 
Kershaw & Co. (masons and bricklayers). 
Holmes & oe (carpenters and joiners). 
R. Hill (plumber). 

Hill & Nelson (slaters). 
J. Throp (plasterer). 
H. Halley (painter). 





For sewering Myland-road, for the Corporation of 
Colchester. Mr. M, C, Clegg, Borough ww “ef — 
. £225 0 








oocooco]°o 





For two cottages for Mr, Botteyvile, Colchester :— 
ladwell £429 0 








oooacoco 





For the erection of four shops and premises at Wester- 
ham, Kent, for Messrs. Bushell & Wadley. Mr. G. 
Friend, architect. Quantities by Messrs, Curtis & Sons :— 

Constable, Penshurst 
Wiltshire, Sevenoaks 
ard, Warlingham 
Lucas, Ramsgate 
Durtnell, Brasted 

Bourne, Dover 
Bingham, Headcorn  ,........cccceeeceees 

















For pulling down and erecting two warehouses on the 
site of Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, Banner-street, St. Luke’s, for 
Mr. Richard Scully. r. John Groom, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Mark W, King :— 

FR SEAR TEER Oe sees 2,190 
Kirk 


J. O. Richardson 

PETE. sncccninmmnscncetdinmnoie 
TIN nit nanntiainiancsisiioaiciiil ; 
Archer Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeee S@Geeetceteeeeeeee . 


eooococeooo 
coocooecoocoo 





For street fire-hydrants, with cast-iron covers, for the 
Hornsey Local Board. Mr. Thomas de Courcy Meade, 


engineer :— 
Per Hydrant. 
J. Gillespie, 35, Queen Victoria-street* £2 5 0 
* Accepted, 





For the erection of auction-room in Cliff - street, 
Ramsgate, for Messrs. R.G. Dunn & Son, auctioneers. 
Mr. E. L. Elgar, architect :— 

Smith & Son 








For alterations to the premises of Messrs. D. H. Evans 
& Co., 316, Oxford-street and 1. Chapel-place. Mr. Owen 
Lewis, architect, 79, Mornington-road, Regent’s Park :— 

E. Bowden, Kilburn £1,168 

G. Collis, Queen Victoria-street 955 0 0 

W. Salter, Lambeth (accepted) 

F, Cutlan, Tollington Par 855 5 0 





For the erection of a dwelling-house and shop in Cliff- 
street, Ramsgate, for Mrs. Ann Marriott. Mr. E. L 
Elgar, architect :— 
Brickwork and Slating only. 
Smith & Sons 


Newby Bros 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. T. (we decline to give addresses).—G. 8. (ditto).—M. (ditto).— 
W. H. (too late for drawing to be of any service).—H. W. (if obstruc- 
tion of light can be proved building may be stopped).—J. P. (under 
our mark).—W. G. L.—J. B.—J. & T. T.—E. H. L. B.—T. L. B.—C. 
& B.—J. P.—J. B. Mc C.—G. D. O.—H. T. C.—E. F.—W. Son & A.— 
H, M. C.—G. & H.—W. St. C. B.—B. & T.—Templar.—A. K.—P. E. 
M.—E,. L. E.—J. & M. F.—R. H. G.—C. W.—H. R.—H. & L.—R. B. 
& Son.—T. W. A.—H. & L.—J. B. & Co.--W. P. J.—J. B.—A.—H. 
A. G. 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
of, the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Norse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) > 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
ney recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied ornect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PreParp. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may hays 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFice, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C,, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvrt, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
ae oe ee 
1 
HAM HILL STONE, aun, Stoke, Timinster. 
BLUE LIAS LIME 9 “$"ugustus-toad, Ham 
mersmith, London, W. 
(Ground or Lump), [Apve, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 

Immense quantities of 

DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 











a 




















in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.£. 


—_—_-—~&SY 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





IRON CISTERNS. 














F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 





Chief Office : 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





